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Go  to  Europe  this  Summer! 

* Year  for 
Alumni 

★ ★ ★ 

This  summer  ...  as  never  before  . . . you  ought  to  stage 
that  long  deferred  European  trip.  There’s  a sound 
reason  . . . The  United  States  Lines  and  American 
Merchant  Lines  have  been  designated  the  official  fleet 
of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  organizations  representing 
103  colleges  and  universities  . . . The  great  liner  AMERICA  ...  her  staterooms  refurn- 
ished in  the  mode  of  tomorrow  ...  is  your  flagship.  On  the  AMERICA,  and  throughout  the  fleet, 
will  be  college  bands  to  "do"  the  melody  with  a campus  flavor  . . . On  ship  and  ashore, 
a vast  personnel  will  be  on  tiptoe  to  give  you  the  ultimate  in  service.  It  is  your  day!  ...  A 
card  index  of  alumni  residents  in  Europe  will  be  found  in  the  London,  Paris  and  Berlin 


offices  of  the  United  States  Lines-  You,  too,  should  register.  Who  knows  what  happy  reunions  may 


result?  . . . Write  your  Alumni  Secretary  or  send  the  coupon  below  now  for  complete  information. 


UNITED  STATES  LINES 


OFFICIAL  ALUMNI  FLEET 

LEVIATHAN,  World’s  Largest  Ship 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  AMERICA 
REPUBLIC  PRESIDENT  HARDING 
PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

CV,  *V.  'N. 

And  direct  New  York-London  service 
weekly  on 

AMERICAN  BANKER  AMERICAN  SHIPPER 

AMERICAN  FARMER  AMERICAN  TRADER 
AMERICAN  MERCHANT 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  TO 
THE  NEAREST  OFFICE  LISTED  BELOW 


UNITED  STATES  LINES 

45  Broadway,  New  York 
61-63  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
691  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

I am  interested  in  making  a trip  to  Europe  this  summer 
on  the  official  alumni  lleet.  Please  give  me  information, 
without  obligation  on  my  part,  on  sailings,  accommoda- 
tions and  rates. 

Nome 

Aihlri  ?ss 

City 
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OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING  CO. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 
Given  Special  Attention 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 

FOR  SALE 

New  Modern  House,  vapor  heat,  two  baths; 
good  lot,  fine  location  in  west  part  of 
Oberlin 

Several  fine  vacant  lots 

REASONABLE  TERMS 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

30  East  College  Street 

ROSS 

( Formerly  Rivers ) 

Always  the  Best  in 
SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

“On  College  Street” 

SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

AMERICA’S  GREAT  MUSIC 
HOUSE 

Extends  Sincere  Greetings 

To  Oberlin  College  and  Its  Loyal 
Alumni 

Lyon  h Healy 

Huron  Rd.  at  Euclid 

Successor  to  the  Dreher  Piano  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN'S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

<£btoarb  increase  ^BoSlnortt 

Eeacljer,  IllbmintStrator,  Mlorlb  Citizen,  Jfrtenb 


Editorially  and  in  an  article  on  Page  179 
this  issue  deals  with  a Memorial  Fund 
which  is  being  raised  to  keep  fresh  the 
memory  and  make  more  permanent  the 
work  of  Dean  Bosworth. 
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A good  many  of  you  can  recall  the  weekly  struggle 
when  you  were  “taking  music  lessons,”  as  your  parents 
proudly  and  hopefully  called  your 
piano  study.  For  many  years  the  term 
“music  lesson”  meant  a piano  lesson 
in  much  the  same  fashion  that  the 
title  ‘‘  artist  ” referred  to  a painter. 
The  “taking”  of  piano,  a significant 
phrase  suggesting  the  seige  of  the 
mysterious  citadel  of  music,  was  so 
common  that  all  conservatories  were  primarily  schools 
of  keyboard  music.  Further,  if  a student  came  to  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  majoring  in  other  than  piano  he  was 
also  required  to  study  this  instrument  and  justly  so,  for 
a broad  musicianship  is  most  easily  cultivated  through  an 
instrument  which  constantly  demands  all  the  elements 
on  which  the  art  is  founded.  It  was  this  broader  view 
which  led  the  Conservatory  early  to  demand  work  in  the 
theory  and  history  of  music  and  consistently  through  the 
years  the  Conservatory  has  maintained  its  high  position 
largely  because  it  has  always  valued  sound  musicianship 
above  virtuosity.  The  abundant  opportunities  to  hear 
good  music  and  the  variety  of  courses  offered  the  col- 
lege student  have  been  largely  a by  product  of  the  Con- 
servatory program  as  a professional  school.  The  Con- 
servatory is  constantly  re-forming  its  curriculum  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  the  music  student  and  until  this 
year  had  never  enrolled  a college  student  for  instru- 
mental study  with  less  than  two  hours  daily  practice. 
Further,  permission  had  to  be  secured  from  the  college 
dean  and  despite  the  fact  that  no  credit  could  be  granted 
until  two  years  of  theory  had  been  completed  the  hours 
formed  a part  of  the  limited  schedule  of  the  student.  In 
a crowded  college  course  this  meant  that  the  average 
student  could  not  afford  to  continue  music.  The  culture 
he  was  to  win  through  making  music  was  purchased  he 
felt  at  too  high  a disciplinary  price.  You  can  easily  imag- 
ine what  an  alluring  variety  of  credits  and  honors  could 
be  purchased  with  two  hours  daily  work.  Yet  for  many 
years  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  number  of  col- 
lege students  who  have  enrolled  for  music.  With  the 
increasing  demands  on  the  students’  time  this  might  in- 
dicate that  the  college  student  of  today  is  more  interested 
in  music  than  was  his  predecessor.  Just  last  Spring  the 
Conservatory  voted  that  hereafter  college  students  may 
enroll  for  lessons  in  piano,  organ  and  stringed  instru- 
ments with  a minimum  of  one  hour  daily  practice,  and  in 
voice  or  wind  instruments  with  a minimum  of  one-half 
hour  daily  practice.  The  effect  of  this  is  already  shown 
by  a slight  increase  in  enrollment.  Now,  even  if  the 
College  and  Conservatory  requirements  are  not  further 
modified,  the  coming  years,  I believe,  will  show  a marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  college  students  who  study 
practical  music  for  the  pure  pleasure  that  it  brings  them 
The  world  has  changed  a good  deal  since  you  took  your 
piano  lessons  and  today  your  youngsters  are  studying 
all  manner  of  band  and  orchestral  instruments.  The  de- 
velopment of  a huge  music  program  in  the  public  schools 
of  which  the  high  school  bands  and  orchestras  are  the 
most  striking  results,  marks  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vances that  music  has  experienced.  The  Conservatory 
has  thrown  much  light  on  this  movement  and  a part  has 


been  reflected  back  as  witness  the  recent  growth  of  our 
stringed  instrument  faculty  to  five  and  the  addition  of 
specialists  in  brass  and  wood  wind.  Some  of  the  young- 
sters to  whom  the  making  of  good  music  has  been  an 
everyday  pleasure  of  high  school  days  will  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  a good  deal  to  go  on  making  music  during  college 
days.  I don’t  think  we  need  take  too  seriously  the  gloomy 
forecasts  called  forth  by  the  popularity  of  the  radio  which 
some  feel  has  throttled  "legitimate”  concerts,  the  music 
trades  and  teaching.  Overbalance  all  this  by  the  fact 
that  more  people  are  making  their  own  music  today  than 
ever  before.  Will  not  the  college  student  of  tomorrow 
be  more  musical  than  the  one  of  today? 

Oberlin  has  been  singularly  blessed  in  the  succession 
of  rare  souls  who  have  been  glad  to  build  their  lives  into 
its  life.  Among  them  no  one  has  so 
A MEMORIAL  fully  deserved  the  title  “An  Honest 
TO  AN  HONEST  and  Friendly  Man”  as  has  Dean  Bos- 
AND  FRIENDLY  worth.  With  a perfection  of  spirit 
LIFE  seldom  realized,  he  made  himself  the 

honest  friend  of  a host  of  his  fel- 
lows. His  interest  in  scholarship  was  of  the  keenest  and 
most  exacting  kind.  His  interest  in  men  was  rooted  in  a 
sympathy  and  insight  beyond  common  comprehension. 

Oberlin  is  creating  a memorial  to  Dr.  Bosworth  in  a 
fund  which  will  perpetuate  his  larger  interests.  As  is 
described  elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  Fund  is  designed 
to  endow  a chair  in  the  School  of  Theology  which  shall 
be  primarily  concerned  with  Human  Relations,  and  to 
make  possible  a more  adequate  use  by  students  of  the 
School  of  the  human  service  opportunities  within  reach 
of  Oberlin. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  the  amount 
needed  for  this  memorial.  Over  $110,000  is  pledged. 
Those  who  wish  a part  in  making  permanent  the  results 
of  Dr.  Bosworth’s  life  may  send  pledges  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  College,  Mr.  Hiram  B.  Thurston. 

Statistics  on  college  and  university  presidents  are 
not  as  easily  picked  up  as  statistics  on  high  school  or 
grade  school  principals  and  superintend- 
COLLEGE  ents.  The  teachers’  employment  bureaus 

PRESIDENTS  devote  their  time  more  to  schoolmen  be- 
low the  rank  of  president.  The  selection 
of  a president  for  any  college  or  university  these  days  is 
no  small  job.  It  is  of  interest  therefore  to  look  over 
an  article,  ‘Some  Facts  About  College  Presidents,”  by 
Homer  P.  Rainey  of  Franklin  College,  published  in  School 
<0  Society  for  October  26. 

He  finds  that  about  .97  per  cent  of  our  college  presi- 
dents have  come  from  two  professions — teaching  and  the 
ministry— and  believes  that  these  form  excellent  train- 
ing. Examining  the  teaching  experience  of  124  college 
presidents  he  finds  the  median  year  to  be  between  14  and 
15,  "surely  a worthy  period  of  apprenticeship.”  As  to  what 
these  presidents  taught  in  their  ante-presidential  days, 
Creek  and  Latin  lead  all  other  subjects.  Regarding  de- 
grees, more  held  LL.D.s  than  any  other  kind,  with  PhD 
second. 


WHAT  PRICE 
MUSIC  ? 

An  Editorial 
by  Professor 
James  Husst  Hall 


(Please  turn  to  page  167) 
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TO  WHOM 

IT  MAY  CONCERN 

On  Being  Emeritus 


I WAS  sitting  at  a table  outside  a Genoese  cafd  one  eve- 
ning, talking  with  my  waiter,  when  a pretty  girl 
passed  by  without  bestowing  a glance  upon  either  of  us. 
The  waiter,  a middle-aged  man,  looked  after  her  with  that 
inexhaustible  interest  which  every  male  Latin,  of  What- 
ever age,  takes  in  feminine  beauty  and  gloomily  re- 
marked: “It’s  a crime  in  this  country  to  be  more  than 

forty  years  old.”  In  a sense,  it  is  a “ crime,"  or,  rather, 
a misfortune,  anywhere.  At  fifty-add  one  can  not  but 
think  of  one’s  youth  and  of  the  possibilities  that  have  be- 
come impossible.  One  regards,  with  a kind  of  impatient 
pity,  the  young  people  about  one  and  marvels  at  the  un- 
imaginative fashion  in  which  most  of  them  employ  their 
transient  good-fortune.  It  is  a painful  story,  and  I have 
no  wish  to  re-tell  it.  The  subject  of  my  reflections  today 
is  the  compensations  of  being  sixty-five,  the  sober  joys 
of  being  emeritus. 

The  term  is,  I think,  unfortunate.  It  was  applied  by 
the  Romans  originally  to  a soldier  who  had  completed 
with  credit  his  term  of  service,  but  the  later  classical 
writers  gave  it  a wider  and  less  complimentary  applica- 
tion. By  them  it  was  attached  to  objects,  animate  or  in- 
animate, that  were  worn  out  and  therefore  good  for  noth- 
ing, as,  for  example,  horses  and  bees  and  ploughs  and 
needles.  Propertius  even  applies  it  to  an  extinguished 
funeral  pyre. 

But  it  is  not  upon  this  aspect  of  being  emeritus  that 
I choose  to  dwell.  My  readers  may  inquire  what  concern 
it  is  of  mine  and  why  I write  of  a state  that  I know  noth- 
ing about  because  I have  not  yet  experienced  it.  I reply 
that  there  is  always  a chance  that  I may  never  experience 
it,  except  in  the  Propertian  sense,  or  that  if  I am  not  com- 
pletely extinguished,  I may  not,  when  my  time  comes,  feel 
like  writing  about  my  emotions.  So  I seize  the  opportu- 
nity to  say  now  what  I hope  I shall  feel  then.  After  all, 
to  be  aware  that  on  the  1st  of  July,  1935,  I shall  become 
emeritus  gives  to  that  state  of  being,  or  not-being,  a def- 
initeness and  actuality  that  it  has  hitherto  lacked.  In 
five  years,  I say  to  myself,  I shall  not  need  to  know  what 
time  it  is.  Rousseau  tells  us  that  when,  at  forty  years  of 
age,  he  determined  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  “ in  pov- 
erty and  independence,”  that  is,  to  become  a voluntary 
emeritus,  he  made  a similar  reflection.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  sell  his  watch,  and  I am  not  sure  that  I shall 
not  imitate  him.  The  tyranny  of  a “schedule”  anchors  us 
to  time.  Freed  from  it,  one  is,  or  may  be,  a citizen  of 
eternity. 

But  this  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
emeritus  state.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  emeritus 
clings  to  his  chair,  like  the  guest  at  the  banquet  who  will 
not  leave.  If  he  is  wise,  he  is  looking  forward  to  a feast 
that  is  spread  to  his  order,  with  food  and  guests  of  his 
own  choosing.  He  may  say  with  Landor,  though  in  a 
different  sense,  " I shall  dine  late,  but  the  dining-room  will 
be  well  lighted,  the  guests  few  and  select.”  At  this  ban- 
quet there  will  be  as  little  as  possible  of  that  academic 
straw”  of  which  Mr.  Santayana  confesses  that  he  “never 
liked  the  taste.”  One  can  not,  perhaps,  be  quite  so  unqual- 
ified. “Academic  straw,”  when  mixed  with  other  viands, 
no  doubt  gives  a certain  solidity  to  the  repast.  It  is  a 
form  of  “ roughage.”  But  there  comes  a time  to  almost 


all  of  us  when  the  palate  wearies  of  it,  and  one  desires 
to  eat  for  pleasure  only,  without  regard  for  dietetics. 

Think,  for  instance,  of  the  books  on  one’s  shelves  that 
one  has  never  had  time  to  read.  One  has  read  in  them, 
but  never  through  them.  Let  us,  therefore,  make  haste 
to  buy  more,  while,  as  we  say,  “ the  buying  is  good,”  so 
that  the  supply  may  be  unfailing.  These  will  be,  of  course, 
books  to  enjoy,  not  to  consult — memoirs  and  letters  and 
novels  and  poetry,  which  one  can  read  and  read  again. 
The  emeritus  need  never  be — or,  rather,  he  may  cease  to 
be — an  “ index  scholar,”  living  on  other  men’s  acquisi- 
tions. He  may  sell,  for  example,  all  his  concordances  and 
commentaries.  He  may  even  catch  up  with  contemporary 
literature.  He  will  have  leisure,  at  any  rate,  to  decide 
whether  Ulysses  is  really  the  greatest  of  all  novels  and 
whether  Mr.  Robinson  Jeffers  is  indeed  the  supreme 
American  poet.  He  may  penetrate  the  innermost  mean- 
ing of  Mr.  O’Neill’s  plays  and  may  even  find  a method  in 
the  syntactical  madness  of  Miss  Gertrude  Stein. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  emeritus  will  not  feel  obliged 
to  acquaint  himself  with  every  ephemeral  masterpiece.  He 
will  hear  of  an  indispensable  new  book  on  Keats  or  of 
the  discovery  of  new  materials  that  will  make  it  neces- 
sary to  re-write  the  life  of  Chaucer  and  he  will  say: 
“ What  larks!  Let  us  now  re-read  Boswell.”  I am  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  he  is  a literary  emeritus , but  the  de- 
lightful thing  about  his  state  is  that  it  is  not,  so  to  speak, 
a status  quo.  The  emeritus,  as  I have  said,  may  choose 
his  feast  and  his  company.  He  may  recline  at  table  with 
biologists  and  physicists  and  psychologists,  as  the  lamb, 
in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  lies  down  with  the  wolf  and  the 
leopard,  and  thus  he  will  have  at  last  an  opportunity  to 
become  liberally  educated.  I say  nothing  of  the  effect  of 
his  presence  upon  his  commensals.  He  may  even  contrib- 
ute some  light  and  airy  nothing,  a souffli,  for  example,  to 
the  solidities  of  the  banquet. 

The  emeritus  will  also  have  leisure  to  write — perhaps 
a wise  and  deeply  considered  book,  or  a series  of  spark- 
ling papers  in  which  he  will  give  free  course  to  all  the 
clever  things  that  have  been  accumulating  for  a life- 
time. Every  emeritus  must  have  at  least  one  book  in 
him.  “ Even  in  our  ashes,”  Propertius  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  “ live  their  wonted  fires.”  Or,  if  he  has 
no  “message”  and  is  not  solicitous  of  fame,  he  may,  with- 
out self-reproach,  loaf  and  invite  his  soul;  or  he  may  in- 
dulge in  some  of  the  milder  diversions,  like  bridge  or  golf, 
for  which  he  has  lacked  time  and  energy,  or  perhaps  in- 
clination, during  his  working  years.  One  is  never  young 
but  twice. 

He  may  travel,  of  course,  if  he  is  physically  and  finan- 
cially sound,  but  he  may  travel  anyhow.  He  may  visit  in 
books  all  the  delightful  places  that  he  has  not  seen  and 
now  will  never  see;  and  there  is  actual  travel  that  is  less 
profitable  than  this.  He  may  revisit  in  memory  the  love- 
liness that  his  eyes  have  seen  and  that  they  will  see  no 
more,  and  he  may  thus  learn,  if  he  has  not  learned  al- 
ready, that  it  is  the  mind  and  the  mind  only  that  gives 
beauty  to  the  world  and  interest  to  life.  He  will  probably 
not  emulate  the  most  famous,  or  at  least  the  most  photo- 
graphed, of  living  emeriti,  who  remarked  the  other  day 
that  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures  in  his  old  age  was  see- 
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ing  his  dividends  come  in.  But  there  are  dividends  and 
dividends,  and  the  emeritus  of  whom  I am  thinking  has 
made,  or  ought  to  have  made,  wise,  if  conservative  in- 
vestments. They  are  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  com- 
fort, but  not  sufficient  to  reduce  him  to  what  Shelley 
calls  a “sad  satiety.”  There  is  a passage  in  a recent 
striking  novel  of  Norman  Matson’s  that  expresses,  some- 
what clumsily,  to  he  sure,  this  last  element  in  the  felicity 
of  the  emeritus:  “‘I  mean,’  Spike  said,  ‘that  in  a sort 
of  way  I had  everything.  ...  I had  life,  and  life  is  what 
it  is.  ...  I had  this  and  I had  that  and  also  I had  the 
lack  of  things.  ...  If  I had  everything,  I should  not  have 
had  this  lack  of  things.  . . . And  yet  it  is  an  important 
something — this  lack  of  something.  And  so  if  I had 
everything,  I should  not,  of  course,  have  everything.  It 
is  hard  to  say.  I had  life,  and  life  is  what  it  is.  . . . And 
I think  it  is  life  I want.’” 


(Continued  from  page  1G5) 

Much  has  been  heard  lately  about  young  college  pres- 
idents. Mr.  Rainey’s  findings  show  that  73  per  cent  of 
the  presidents  now  in  office  are  between  the  ages  of  46 
and  65,  and  18  per  cent  are  beyond  65.  Only  three  in  a 
list  of  192  are  under  40.  The  median  age  is  56.6. 

A study  of  the  ages  at  which  these  presidents  entered 
office  shows  the  median  to  be  43  years.  Thirty  per  cent 
were  40  or  under,  46  per  cent  between  41  and  50.  Only 
2 per  cent  were  60  or  over. 

“Is  there  a typical  college  president?”  asks  the  author 
in  his  summary.  “The  data  in  this  study  tend  to  give 
an  affirmative  answer.  That  answer  would  be:  He  was 

either  a teacher  or  a minister  (sometimes  both)  before 
becoming  president.  He  had  had  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years’  experience  and  was  43  years  of  age  when  he  be- 
came president.  In  almost  half  the  cases  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  is  56  years  of  age  in  his 
present  position.” 


Oberlin  Mornings 

As  Seen  by  Peggy  Peck  Secrist,  ’27 


SUCH  a morning!  There  were  moisture,  darkness,  and 
sleet  everywhere.  Down  at  the  corner,  the  street  light 
shed  its  rays  over  the  bushes  along  the  Talcott  walk, 
and  turned  their  icy  branches  into  a net-work  of  silver. 
Two  red  lights,  marking  repairs  in  the  pavement  of 
South  Professor  street,  looked  like  Christmas  candles,  and 
over-shadowing  these  was  Sturges  Hall  looming  out  of 
the  wet  darkness  in  a huge  shapeless  mass.  The  dark- 
ness farther  out  was  pierced  here  and  there  by  dim 
store  lights  and  a few  street  lights.  A bus  came  roaring 
around  the  northeast  corner  of  the  campus,  while  as  if 
in  challenge  a traction  car  ground  around  the  corner 
from  the  south.  Lights  sprang  up  at  the  gasoline  sta- 
tion, and  a taxi-cab  rushed  frantically  out  in  answer  to 
some  urgent  call.  The  campus  was  an  inscrutable  for- 
est— so  gloomy  that  I could  almost  imagine  it  to  be 
infested  with  all  sorts  of  terrors,  but  my  imagination  was 
quickly  checked  by  seeing  an  umbrella  and  its  owner 
emerge  from  the  murky  depths.  The  old  Conservatory 
slumbered  as  if  worn  from  so  many  discords  and  so 
many  hard-won  victories.  Again,  my  reveries  were 
broken  by  the  “hello”  of  a masculine  voice  from  across 
the  campus,  by  the  whizzing  of  a bicycle  through  puddles 
of  water,  and  by  the  distant  yet  not  unmusical  clatter  of 
milk  cans. 

II. 

The  morning  was  still  dark,  and  no  path  had  been 
made  in  the  newly-fallen  snow  which  lay  over  the  frozen 
ground.  Huge  flakes  of  this  snow  were  still  falling 
softly  and  quietly  on  me  as  I shuffled  toward  the  east 
where  no  sunrise  color  was  apparent.  Daylight  crept 
stealthily  upon  the  world  sleeping  under  its  fleecy  blanket, 
and  it  soon  put  the  yellow  street  lights  to  shame. 

III. 

Crisp  morning  breezes  whipped  the  sunrise  into  shreds 
of  rose  color  that  floated  gayly  away,  and  turned  the 
pink  of  the  administration  building  columns,  its  red  tile 
roof,  the  ruddy  barberry  bushes,  and  the  clinging  oak 
leaves  into  ashes  of  roses. 


IV. 

Somehow  this  morning  made  me  think  of  the  Pil- 
grim’s landing.  Elm  trees  stood  naked  and  shivering, 
and  a pale  yellow  rift  in  the  dark  grey  clouds  piled  in 
the  east,  served  as  a sunrise. 

V. 

It  had  been  a weird  night,  and  now  it  was  a weird 
morning.  All  night,  a warm  wind  had  blown  fiercely  in 
the  ghastly  moonlight;  now  a sunrise,  first  violet,  next 
yellow,  and  then  crimson  covered  the  sky.  When  this 
had  melted  before  the  sun,  a double  rainbow  appeared  in 
the  west. 

VI. 

I walked  across  the  campus,  in  the  glow  of  autumn 
colors,  to  the  art  art  building,  which  was  mellow  in  flesh 
color  under  the  sunrise.  The  ivy  on  the  studio  was  mot- 
tled with  red,  and  two  branches  of  it  had  bridged  the  win- 
dow space. 

VII. 

The  campus  was  still  murky,  and  as  the  grey  sunrise 
crept  stealthily  upon  the  night,  the  trees  with  outstretched 
nakedness,  imploring  the  sullen  skies  for  covering,  were 
visible.  Under  one  of  the  barberry  bushes  a cat  mewed 
piteously. 

VIII. 

Against  the  warm  orange  of  the  sunrise,  the  black 
bare  limbs  of  elms  made  weird  patterns.  A mourning-dove 
sent  out  his  cool  pipe-like  call  from  some  place  as  in- 
definite and  inviting  as  Arcady.  The  ruts  in  the  cinder 
road  were  covered  with  thin  sheets  of  frosted  ice,  and 
brown  beech  leaves  scattered  here  and  there  were  deli- 
cate silver  with  the  same  frost. 

IX. 

The  rising  sun  made  long  streaks  of  gold  and  blue 
shadows  across  the  frosty  lawns,  and  caressed  the  cro- 
cuses which  had  closed  for  the  night. 
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Oberlin  Begins  Physical  Education  For  Women 

By  Delphine  Hanna,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physical  Education 


This  article  was  originally  prepared  for  and  sent 
to  the  alumnae  of  the  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion. It  seemed  to  have  so  much  historical  value  and 
to  he  of  such  general  interest  that  Dr.  Hanna  con- 
sented to  its  publication. 

SEVERAL  people  have  asked  me 
to  write  something  of  my  early 
experiences  in  Oberlin,  and  I would 
rather  write  it  for  you  than  for 
people  in  general.  I will  do  it  to 
celebrate  my  seventy-fifth  birthday 
and  ■will  cover  the  first  year  only, 
as  I have  no  data  with  me  to  which 
I can  refer. 

In  1884  I was  a grade  teacher  in 
my  home  town,  Fairport,  N.  Y.  I 
became  convinced  that  something  should  be  done  to  better 
the  physical  condition  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

As  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  was  giving  a course  that  summer  at 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  1 enrolled  for  the  course,  the  last  I 
think  he  ever  gave,  as  he  died  in  1886.  As  we  roomed 
and  boarded  at  the  same  place,  I became  quite  -well  ac- 
quainted with  him  but  -was  quite  shocked  when  I asked 
him,  near  the  end  of  the  season,  where  I could  find  a 
school  where  physical  education  was  taught  from  a scien- 
tific basis,  to  have  him  say:  “You  don’t  need  a scientific 
basis.  People  want  to  be  humbugged.” 

That  fall  I went  back  to  my  teaching.  At  the  end  of 
ten  weeks  I obtained  a leave  of  absence  and  enrolled  in 
the  two-year  course  in  The  Sargent  School  of  Physical 
Education  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  school  was  on 
Church  Street  over  a wagon  shop.  There  were  twelve 
women  in  the  course.  Dr.  Sargent  quite  often  forgot  us 
at  lecture  time.  We  would  send  to  the  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium for  him.  When  he  arrived  be  often  stayed  over- 
time and  gave  us  some  splendid  theory  in  regard  to 
physical  education.  In  anatomy  we  had  no  use  of  a skel- 
eton or  separate  bones  to  help  us  on  our  weary  way.  I 
used  to  go  to  the  museum  where  I could  look  at  them 
in  a glass  case.  For  physiology  we  had  the  larger  Martins 
Human  Body.  I never  studied  harder  on  anything.  Later, 
I passed  my  medical  examination  in  physiology  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  on  what  I learned  that  year.  We 
were  all  in  earnest  and  worked  hard,  most  of  us  complet- 
ing the  course  in  a year. 

I left  Cambridge  in  a few  weeks  to  live  in  Boston 
where  I could  take  evening  work  in  The  Currie  School 
of  Expression.  Professor  Currie  was  a pupil  of  Steel 
MacKaye  who  was  a pupil  of  Delsarte  in  1868.  It  was 
from  Professor  Currie  that  I learned  the  Delsarte  prin- 
ciples of  poise  or  balance  which  helped  me  so  much  in 
all  my  practical  work.  I was  surprised  in  1927  at  Teach- 
ers College  in  New  York  to  have  an  actor,  who  was  a 
special  lecturer,  emphasize  the  same  principles  which 
had  been  so  helpful  to  me  all  these  years.  In  Boston  I 
attended  the  theatre  and  opera — saw  Henry  Irving  and 
Ellen  Terry  in  "Twelfth  Night,”  and  Walter  Damrosch 
conduct  "Lohengrin”  and  “Tannhauser.”  It  was  his  first 
season. 

After  I completed  the  Sargent  course,  I took  some 
lessons  of  Dr.  Bradford  in  diagnosing  and  treating  lateral 
spinal  curvature.  I paid  five  dollars  an  hour,  which 
seemed  to  me  a large  sum.  It  was  well  worth  it,  how- 


ever, as  it  gave  me  good  grounding  for  my  later  work 
With  Doctors  Lovell,  Goldwaite  and  Brackett. 

I then  went  back  to  Fairport  to  continue  my  search 
for  a position.  I wanted  one  where  I could  reach  the 
children  in  the  public  schools.  I tried  the  eight  New  York 
state  normal  schools.  I was  a graduate  of  one  of  them. 
Most  of  them  were  without  a gymnasium.  The  school 
where  one  was  being  put  in  that  year,  thought  I was  too 
old.  Two  offers  came  for  grade  work;  one  at  $700 
and  the  other  at  $800.  I said,  “no,  I have  put  a thousand 
dollars  into  this  work  and  I want  to  see  what  there  is 
in  it.”  Among  other  places,  I applied  to  Professor  William 
Chamberlain  for  a position  in  Oberlin  College.  I received 
no  answer.  Then  Lizzie  Buckland,  who  was  a student 
there,  said:  “I  know  they  do  want  someone;  write  Mrs. 
A.  A.  F.  Johnston.”  Mrs.  Johnston  replied:  “We  do  want 
someone,  but  we  have  no  money;  however,  I am  going 
through  Fairport  and  will  stop  and  see  you.”  She  stayed 
with  Miss  Julia  Dickinson,  the  best  friend  I ever  had, 
whom  Mrs.  Johnston  had  known  before.  Miss  Dickin- 
son’s picture  has  hung  over  the  desk  in  the  Examining 
room  for  many  years.  When  I graduated  in  medicine  she 
gave  me  money  for  the  spray  baths.  When  she  died  she 
left  $2,000  for  the  foundation  for  the  Chair  of  the  Dean 
of  Women  and  $2,000  for  the  salary  of  the  Director  of 
the  Women’s  Gymnasium,  as  she  felt  that  the  women  on 
the  faculty  should  have  more  recognition.  In  our  talk 
about  my  going  to  Oberlin  she  said  she  would  give  $300 
for  equipment.  Mrs.  Johnston  said  to  me:  “If  you  can 
make  good  for  a year,  you  can  have  a fair  salary.  For 
how  little  will  you  go  the  first  year?”  I figured  that  my 
actual  expense  would  be  between  three  and  four  hundred 
dollars.  It  wasn’t  enough;  I had  to  borrow  before  the 
year  was  out. 

When  I arrived  at  Ladies  Hall,  I was  taken  to  my 
room  which  was  one  of  the  ten  rooms  over  the  brick 
part  of  the  Women’s  Gymnasium.  My  room  was  the 
one  that  has  so  long  been  known  as  "The  Senior  Room.” 
It  was  one  of  my  duties  to  see  that  the  eighteen  girls  in 
these  rooms  kept  the  rules  — to  talk  in  a whisper  after 
7:30  p.  m. ; lights  out  at  10:05;  no  going  from  one  room 
to  another  during  study  hours,  and  the  like.  I surveyed 
my  room;  a black  bedstead  with  husk  mattress  six  inches 
too  short;  a wash  stand  with  pitcher  and  bowl;  two 
chairs,  a stove  and  rack  for  wood.  I was  told  I could 
rent  a bureau.  I was  finally  given  one  without  paying 
for  it,  as  I was  a teacher.  At  times  I burned  a dollar’s 
worth  of  wood  a week;  quite  a contrast  from  my  well 
furnished  and  convenient  room  at  home. 

For  the  first  few  days  Mrs.  Johnston  was  too  busy 
with  the  opening  of  college  to  give  me  any  time,  so  I 
explored  the  gymnasium.  It  consisted  of  what  is  now 
the  exercise  room  in  the  brick  part  of  the  building.  It 
had  five  dressing  places,  partitioned  off  from  the  north 
end  of  the  room,  with  dirty  red  curtains  in  front  of 
them.  On  top  was  piled  a camping  outfit,  which  belonged 
to  the  Hatch  boys.  In  one  corner  was  a pile  of  oats;  on 
the  walls  were  various  crude  drawings.  These  I had  re- 
moved and  the  room  thoroughly  cleaned.  When  we  came 
to  talk  about  gymnasium  suits,  Mrs.  Johnston  said  it 
would  never  do  for  the  girls  to  wear  the  full  bloomers  and 
a blouse  which  I advocated;  they  must  have  a skirt.  To 
keep  down  the  expense,  the  bloomers  and  skirt  were  very 
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narrow.  We  put  a seamstress  and  machines  into  the  gym- 
nasium and  made  our  own  suits. 

I spent  Miss  Dickinson’s  $300  in  equipment  for  mak- 
ing examinations,  and  apparatus:  dynamometers,  measur- 
ing rods,  spirometer  and  the  like,  and  ordered  pulley 
weights  from  the  Naragansett  Machine  Company  that  are 
still  in  use.  Under  my  direction  two  colored  carpenters 
made  most  of  the  apparatus.  I felt  quite  proud  when  I 
overheard  one  of  them  say:  “She  knows  how  to  order 
things  just  as  well  as  a man.” 

That  first  year  I examined  125  women  and  organized 
them  into  classes.  Someone  complained  to  President 
Fairchild  that  I was  teaching  dancing.  So  Mrs.  Johnston 
brought  him  over  to  see  the  work  I was  giving  the 
classes.  He  saw  no  harm  in  the  simple  fancy  steps  I 
was  teaching  and  I was  allowed  to  go  on  with  them.  In 
addition  to  these  regular  classes,  I had  a class  of  faculty 
women,  one  of  public  school  children  and  one  of  college 
men.  I had  offered  to  train  these  men  to  teach  classes 
in  the  men’s  gymnasium,  a small  wooden  building  near 
the  site  of  the  present  men’s  gymnasium.  This  also  had 
to  be  cleaned.  Among  my  early  acquaintances  was  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  Wood,  who  has  been  for  so  many  years  at 
Columbia,  and  Dr.  Halsey  Luther  Gulick,  who  was  later 
head  of  physical  education  in  the  New  York  City  schools; 
he  had  much  to  do  with  the  playground  movement  and 
helped  organize  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.  They  laid  out  a 
tennis  court  for  me;  at  that  time  there  were  only  two 
others  in  Oberlin.  The  court  was  between  what  is  now 
the  south  wing  of  Talcott  and  the  brick  part  of  the  gym- 
nasium. It  was  not  properly  graded  and  a student  fell  and 
broke  her  leg.  Others  were  on  the  scene  before  me.  I 
did  not  interfere  until  they  were  going  to  carry  her  home 
in  a chair,  then  I sent  for  the  stretcher  I had  had  made. 
Dr.  Gulick  and  I had  many  talks.  His  eyes  were  troubling 
him  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  complete  his  college 
course.  The  result  of  these  talks  was  that  he  went  to 
study  with  Dr.  Sargent. 

To  go  back  to  the  class  of  college  men,  the  two 
members  you  will  be  most  interested  in  are  Doctors  T.  D. 
Wood  of  Columbia  and  Fred  Eugene  Leonard  of  Oberlin. 
You  see  I must  have  had  convictions  in  regard  to  physical 
education  to  have  influenced  these  men  to  go  into  it  as 
a life  work. 

The  pay  for  teaching  some  academy  classes  at  this 
time  was  thirty-five  cents  an  hour.  This  they  offered  me 
for  teaching  the  men’s  class.  I said  I would  not  teach  it 
for  so  little  but  would  teach  it  for  nothing.  We  finally 
compromised  on  a dollar  an  hour. 

I cannot  remember  whether  I taught  physiology  in 
the  academy  that  first  year  or  not.  I did  not  want  to 
teach  it,  but  Mrs.  Johnston  said  the  faculty  will  have 
more  respect  for  you  if  you  do.  Neither  can  I remember 
whether  it  was  the  first  or  second  year  that  I began  taking 
girls  as  private  pupils  in  a one-year  teacher’s  course.  I 
do  know  that  in  1896-97  I was  receiving  for  college  and 
private  work  a thousand  dollars  a year. 

One  day  some  weeks  after  classes  had  started  I had 
a bad  sick  headache.  I asked  a Miss  Robinson,  who  had 
had  some  experience,  to  take  my  classes.  She  failed  to 
lock  up  the  pins  for  the  horizontal  bar  as  had  been  my 
custom  and  of  course  the  girls  experimented.  They  soon 
came  for  me  as  a girl  had'  fallen  and  was  unconscious. 
I rendered  first  aid  and  sent  for  dear  old  Dr.  Allen,  who 
was  a good  friend  of  mine.  When  he  was  ready  to  go  he 
came  over  and  put  his  hand  on  my  face  and  asked  me 
how  I felt.  I thought  it  queer  but  when  I happened  to 
see  my  face  in  a glass  I didn’t  wonder.  I looked  much 


worse  than  the  girl  who  was  now  rapidly  recovering. 

One  night  I was  awakened  byi  a man  standing  by  my 
bed.  I screamed  so  loud  that  none  of  the  eighteen  girls 
in  my  hall  dared  to  come  to  me.  The  man  fled  at  my 
first  scream  and  went  clattering  down  the  gymnasium 
stairs.  I then  made  my  way  (much  as  you  would  do  now 
in  going  from  the  gymnasium  to  the  front  of  Talcott)  to 
the  front  of  the  building  to  find  Mrs.  Lord,  the  Assistant 
Dean.  It  was  a long  journey  in  the  dark  full  of  fear 
and  a never  to  be  forgotten  experience.  The  man  was  not 
right  in  his  mind  but  was  harmless.  He  had  been  in 
students’  rooms  several  times  but  it  had  been  kept  quiet 
as  the  girls  could  not  identify  him  and  only  judged  him 
by  the  queer  things  he  did  and  said. 

The  night  of  the  sixth  of  January,  1886,  I was  awak- 
ened by  a cry  of  fire  below  my  window.  I dressed,  went 
into  the  main  building,  and  found  Mr.  Reuben  Hatch  on 
the  third  floor  and  said  to  him:  “Is  this  building  going  to 
burn?”  He  replied:  “The  attic  is  one  sheet  of  flame.”  I 
then  returned,  taking  with  me  two  men  to  help  the  girls 
in  my  hall  by  taking  their  things  out  by  way  of  the  gym- 
nasium. They  had  no  trunks,  so  we  tied  their  things  in 
sheets  and  blankets.  After  things  were  pretty  well  out 
of  the  rooms,  I was  standing  about  where  the  gymnasium 
joins  Talcott,  when  a man  took  me  by  the  arm  and  said: 
“You  get  out  of  here,  don’t  you  know  this  roof  is  going 
to  fall.”  The  roof  is  still  standing,  but  his  command  was 
so  authoritative  that  I walked  out  into  the  snow  storm 
carrying  in  my  hand  a grey  silk  bonnet  trimmed  with  a 
large  bunch  of  scarlet  poppies.  It  was  mine,  but  where 
I picked  it  up  I never  knew.  When  they  found  that 
“The  Annex,”  as  it  was  called,  did  not  burn,  they  filled 
it  with  furniture  and  what  not.  The  next  morning  I saw 
several  funny  things;  among  them  a large  dishpan  of 
hash  with  a pair  of  the  cook’s  shoes  placed  carefully  on 
top.  A college  boy  who  was  helping  during  the  fire  said 
he  had  no  idea  there  were  so  many  bustles  in  existence. 

That  day  I rode  in  a lumber  wagon,  until  I had  to  stop 
from  cold  and  fatigue,  recovering  my  precious  apparatus 
from  the  snow  as  no  one  else  could  identify  it.  If  you 
will  look  at  the  pulley  weights  in  the  gymnasium  you 
will  see  where  corners  are  cut  out  when  they  cut  them 
down  with  axes. 

Nothing  but  the  walls  of  Ladies  Hall  were  left  standing. 
I begged  Mrs.  Johnston  to  let  me  go  home.  She  refused, 
and  sent  me  to  Sturges  Hall  where  the  unclaimed  cloth- 
ing of  ninety  girls  had  been  put,  to  help  the  girls  in 
finding  their  things.  A bargain  sale  was  no  comparison 
to  the  mess  things  were  in  after  they  had  been  looked 
over  a few  times. 

Next  I went  to  the  gymnasium  and  directed  two  men 
where  to  take  the  furniture  that  had  been  saved  from 
Ladies  Hall.  Everything  was  covered  with  soot  and  it 
took  some  time  to  get  the  gymnasium  into  running  order 
again.  As  the  girls  who  had  lived  in  Ladies  Hall  were 
scattered  about  town,  we  had  to  have  more  dressing 
rooms.  We  fitted  up  eight  rooms  over  the  gymnasium, 
each  having  in  it  a wood  stove.  As  I had  a man  janitor, 
I had  to  keep  the  fires  going  after  they  were  started  in 
the  morning.  Another  trial  was  the  kerosene  lamps.  For 
bathing  purposes  tin  wash  basins  were  purchased  to  sup- 
plement the  pitchers  and  bowls  for  baths.  It  was  dreary 
enough  outside;  the  gaunt  walls  of  Ladies  Hall  were 
shored  up  to  keep  them  from  falling.  Single  planks  led 
through  the  mud  to  College  and  Professor  streets.  It 
was  a hard  first  year.  By  the  next  fall  Baldwin  Cottage 
was  completed  where  I lived  for  eleven  years  among 
genial  people  and  in  attractive  surroundings. 
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The  Story  of  Aluminum 

As  Told  by  Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes 


The  Story  of  Aluminum,  written  by  Professor  Harry 
N.  Holmes,  appears  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Chemical  Education.  Reprints  of  this  article  have  been 
made  and  may  be  secured  by  minting  to  the  Secretary  of 
Oberlin  College.  The  account,  considerably  condensed, 
follows: 

A CENTURY  ago,  in  1827,  to  be  exact,  the  great  Wohler 
heard  that  Oersted,  able  Danish  chemist,  had  sepa- 
rated aluminum  from  its  chloride  in  1825  by  heating  with 
potassium  amalgum.  Wohler  repeated  the  experiment  with 
such  poor  success  that  he  declared  Oersted  had  never 
really  secured  the  element.  So  dominating  a figure  in 
the  chemical  world  was  Wohler  that  Oersted’s  discovery 
was  discredited  and  soon  forgotten.  For  nearly  a century 
his  paper  was  buried  in  some  obscure  Danish  publication 
before  the  ardent  patriotism  of  his  countrymen  brought  it 
to  the  world’s  attention. 

But  Wohler,  skeptical  as  to  Oersted’s  success,  determ- 
ined to  win  the  element  himself,  and  win  he  did.  It  may 
be  argued  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  Oersted’s  ideas 
but  it  seems  clear  that  Wohler’s  method  was  an  improve- 
ment on  Oersted’s  procedure.  Oersted  probably  made  alum- 
inum in  1S25  but  Wohler  obtained  a better  product  by  his 
reduction  of  anhydrous  aluminum  chloride  with  potas- 
sium. 

Unfortunately  the  cost  of  the  active  metal  potassium 
was  such  that  the  newly  won  aluminum  had  to  sell  at 
$160  a pound!  It  was  proudly  placed  on  museum  shelves 
and  there  it  remained  until  the  Oberlin  College  student, 
young  Charles  M.  Hall,  made  it  useful,  in  1886.  But  we 
are  getting  ahead  of  our  story. 

The  eminent  French  chemist,  Deville,  lowered  the  cost 
in  1854,  by  the  simple  substitution  of  the  cheaper  metal 
sodium  for  potassium  in  attack  on  a mixture  of  aluminum 
chloride  and  sodium  chloride. 

Then  came  Castner  who  with  admirable  clearness  saw 
that  cheaper  sodium  meant  cheaper  aluminum.  With 
equally  admirable  directness  he  proceeded  to  devise  a 
cheaper  process  of  making  sodium  and  at  once  cut  the 
cost  of  aluminum  to  the  encouraging  figure  of  $4.00  (some 
say  $6.00)  a pound.  Then,  just  at  the  moment  of  reason- 
able success,  poor  Castner  was  flattened  by  the  news  of 
young  Hall’s  great  discovery!  But  Castner  was  no  quit- 
ter. He  went  right  on  and  won  fame  and  fortune  with 
his  invention  of  the  Castner  electrolyte  cell  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  sodium  hydroxide,  “ caustic  soda.” 

It  was  most  fortunate  for  Hall  and  for  Oberlin  College 
that  in  1880  Frank  Fanning  Jewett  accepted  the  chair  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy,  bringing  to  the  work  a train- 
ing equal  to  the  best  of  that  time.  A Yale  graduate,  he 
had  gone  to  Germany  where,  in  Gottingen  University,  he 
was  one  of  the  small  group  of  American  students  who  at 
that  time  specialized  in  chemical  work  under  highly 
trained  German  teachers. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  50th  reunion  of  his  class  (1920) 
Professor  Jewett,  like  his  classmates,  was  asked  to  give 
an  accounting  of  his  50  years  of  activity  since  leaving 
Yale.  His  remarks  are  worth  presenting  here  as  valua- 
ble historical  material. 

M.v  great  discovery  t m s been  the  discovery  of  a man.  When 
I went  to  Oberlin  In  1880,  on  my  return  from  four  years’  teach- 
ing In  Japan,  there  was  a lltle  boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age 
who  used  to  come  to  the  chemical  laboratory  frequently  to  buy 
a few  cents  worth  of  glass  tubing  or  test  tubes  or  something  of 
that  sort  and  go  off  with  them.  He  would  come  again  after  a 
while  to  get  some  more  things  to  work  with. 


After  he  had  entered  college  and  was  part  way  through  the 
regular  course,  I took  him  into  my  private  laboratory  and  gave 
him  a place  by  my  side— discussing  his  problems  with  him  from 
day  to  day. 

Possibly  a remark  of  mine  in  the  laboratory  one  day  led  him 
to  turn  his  especial  attention  to  aluminum.  Speaking  to  my  stu- 
dents, I said  that  if  any  one  should  invent  a process  by  which 
aluminum  could  be  made  on  a commercial  scale,  not  only  would 
he  be  a benefactor  to  the  world  but  would  also  be  able  to  lay 
up  for  himself  a great  fortune.  Turning  to  a classmate,  Charles 
Hall  said,  “ I'm  going  for  that  metal.”  And  he  went  for  it. 

Soon  after  this  lie  was  graduated  and  took  the  apparatus  to 
his  own  home;  apparatus  which  he  himself  had  made  and  which 
I had  loaned  him.  He  arranged  a little  laboratory  in  the  shed, 
continued  his  investigations  and  reported  to  me  frequently. 

About  six  months  later  lie  came  over  to  my  office  one  morn- 
ing, and  holding  out  his  hollowed  hand  said:  ” Frofessor,  I’ve 

got  it!  ” There  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  lay  a dozen  little  glob- 
ules of  aluminum,  the  first  ever  made  by  the  electrolytic  process 
in  this  country.  This  was  the  23rd  day  of  February,  1S86.  After 
that  he  developed  his  invention  to  its  final  great  success. 

Some  further  reminiscences  of  Professor  Jewett,  writ- 
ten in  1914,  are  of  great  importance  in  throwing  light  on 
the  relation  of  teacher  to  pupil  and  to  discovery.  It  will 
be  seen  that  Jewett  inspired,  advised,  helped  and  encour- 
aged his  pupil  Hall,  taught  him  all  the  chemistry  the  boy 
knew  and  gave  him  the  priceless  privilege  of  a place  in 
the  master’s  private  laboratory.  Jewett  did  not  make  the 
discovery  but  he  was  necessary  to  it. 

At  one  time,  he  suggested  that  he  and  I should  undertake 
to  find  a better  material  than  carbon  for  the  fiber  in  the  incan- 
descent lamp.  He  concluded  that  tungsten  would  answer.  It 
was  agreed  that  I should  furnish  the  materials  and  that  he 
should  do  the  work  in  my  private  laboratory.  Here  he  had  his 
own  desk,  which  he  continued  to  use  during  his  senior  year.  He 
worked  with  tungsten  compounds  for  a season  and  finally  found 
one  which  we  thought  might  answer  the  purpose.  When  a fiber 
made  of  this  tungsten  was  subjected  to  as  strong  a current  as 
the  laboratory  afforded  it  glowed  brightly  for  an  instant  or  two, 
then  snapped  asunder.  It  was  planned  to  take  up  the  subject 
later,  but  circumstances  would  not  permit.  (Had  they  stuck  to 
the  tungsten  the  tungsten  lamp  might  have  arrived  twenty  years 
earlier.) 

Hall’s  own  story'  is  most  interesting  and  we  are  able 
to  quote  from  his  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Perkin  Medal  to  him  on  January  20,  1911. 
The  young  French  chemist,  Heroult,  working  indepen- 
dently, had  made  the  identical  discovery  only  a month 
or  two  later  than  Hall,  and  at  the  same  age,  twenty-two 
years.  It  was  graceful  and  generous  of  Heroult  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  1911  in  order  to  congratulate  Hall  as  the 
Perkin  Medal  was  awarded. 

My  first  knowledge  of  chemistry  was  gained  as  a school-boy 
at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  from  reading  a book  on  chemistry  which  my 
father  studied  in  college  in  the  forties.  I still  have  the  book 
published  in  1841.  It  is  minus  the  cover  and  the  title-page,  so  I 
do  not  know  the  author.  It  may  be  interesting  now  to  see  what 
this  book,  published  seventy  years  ago,  says  about  aluminum: 
” The  metal  may  be  obtained  by  heating  chloride  of  aluminum 
with  potassium  in  a covered  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  and 
dissolving  out  the  salt  with  water.  As  thus  prepared  it  is  a gray 
powder  similar  to  platinum,  but  when  rubbed  iu  a mortar  ex- 
hibits distinctly  metallic  lustre.  It  fuses  at  a higher  temper- 
ature than  cast-iron  and  in  this  state  is  a conductor  of  electricity 
but  a non-conductor  when  cold.” 

In  February,  1880,  I began  to  experiment  on  this  plan.  The 
first  thing  in  which  I tried  to  dissolve  alumina  for  electrolysis 
was  fluorspar,  but  I found  that  Its  fusing  point  was  too  high. 
I next  made  some  magnesium  fluoride,  but  found  this  also  to 
have  a rather  high  fusing  point.  I then  took  some  cryolite,  and 
found  that  it  melted  easily  and  in  the  molten  condition  dissolved 
aluminum  in  large  proportions.  I rigged  up  a little  electric  bat- 
tery—mostly  borrowed  from  my  professor  of  chemistry,  Professor 
Jewett,  of  Oberlin  College,  where  I had  graduated  the  previous 
summer.  I melted  some  cryolite  in  a clay  crucible  and  dissolved 
alumina  in  it  and  passed  an  electric  current  through  the  molten 
mass  for  about  two  hours.  When  I poured  out  the  melted  mass 
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I found  no  aluminum.  Then  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  opera- 
tion might  be  interfered  with  by  Impurities,  principally  silica, 
dissolved  from  the  clay  crucible.  I next  made  a carbon  crucible, 
enclosed  it  in  a clay  crucible,  and  repeated  the  experiment  with 
better  success.  After  passing  the  current  for  about  two  hours 
I poured  out  the  material  and  found  a number  of  small  globules 
of  aluminum.  I was  then  quite  sure  that  I had  discovered  the 
process  that  I was  after. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1SSG,  I worked  with  some  people 
in  Boston  with  whom  my  brother  had  made  some  financial  ar- 
rangement. The  results  there  obtained  were  not  satisfactory  to 
them,  and  in  October,  188G,  my  Boston  friends  declined  to  go 
further. 

In  December,  1S8G,  I returned  to  my  home  in  Oberlln,  con- 
tinued my  study,  and  found  that  a bath  composed  of  a very  fusi- 
ble double  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  potassium,  with  copper 
anodes,  worked  much  better  than  anything  I had  before  tried. 

The  Cowles  Electric  Smelting  and  Aluminum  Company,  who 
were  then  making  aluminum  alloys  at  Lockpork,  New  York,  were 
the  second  set  of  people  who  became  interested  in  my  invention. 
They  took  an  option  on  it,  and  I spent  a year  with  them,  from 
July,  1SS7,  to  July,  1S88.  They  finally  gave  up  their  option.  The 
baths  which  I used  at  Lockport  worked  well  for  a few  days,  but 
after  a time  became  less  efficient.  I finally  worked  out  a sys- 
tem by  which  the  difficulties  were  overcome.  This  was  by  mak- 
ing a bath  consisting  partly  of  calcium  fluoride,  or  fluorspar,  and 
adding  three  or  four  per  cent  of  calcium  chloride,  and  using 
carbon  anodes.  I reasoned  that  chlorine  was  evolved  and  burned 
up  the  objectionable  compound  which  spoiled  the  bath.  After 
finally  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  I have  mentioned,  I 
made  several  pounds  of  aluminum  in  small  crucibles,  which  I 
showed  to  Mr.  Alfred  Cowles  and  gave  him  all  the  facts  in  re- 
lation to  the  same,  but  he  was  not  interested. 

I then  sent  a representative,  Mr.  Romaine  Cole,  now  dead, 
to  Pittsburgh,  to  get  together  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
Pittsburgh  Reduction  Company,  now  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America.  We  started  in  the  summer  of  1S8S  to  build  and  operate 
a commercial  plant  on  Smallman  Street  in  Pittsburgh.  We  had 
at  our  disposal  about  fifty  horse-power  in  electrical  current  of 
two  thousand  amperes.  It  took  a few  weeks  after  starting  to 
get  the  dimensions  of  our  baths  just  right,  and  then  the  diffi- 
culties which  I have  referred  to  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 
The  clogging  and  spoiling  of  the  bath,  which  had  caused  trou- 
ble for  the  past  three  years,  did  not  occur  on  a large  scale.  No 
calcium  chloride  was  required.  We  also  found,  as  I had  pre- 
dicted nearly  three  years  before,  that  on  a commercial  scale  no 
external  heat  was  required  to  keep  our  baths  in  fusion.  This 
was  a great  advantage,  but  I believe  that  it  resulted  from  a law 
of  nature  and  not  from  any  invention,  as  we  did  not  use  any 
excess  of  current  for  maintaining  fusion,  but  only  the  normal 
current  and  voltage  for  electrolytic  purposes.  The  use  of  the 
electric  current  for  fusing  and  heating  in  connection  with  elec- 
trolysis was  a thing  which  had  been  disclosed  and  published  al- 
most a century  before. 

Hall’s  commercial  success  brought  infringement  suits 
by  the  Cowles  Electric  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
of  Lockport,  New  York,  in  1893.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Hall 
never  entered  their  employ  until  after  his  discovery  and 
also  that  he  gave  the  Cowles  Company  an  option  on  his 
process  which  they  finally  rejected.  The  Cowles  people 
reduced  aluminum  oxide  with  carbon  in  the  electric  fur- 
nace but  were  forced  to  use  copper  to  capture  the  alumi- 
num. This  was  purely  a high  temperature  reaction,  not 
electrolytic,  and  produced  only  a copper-aluminum  alloy. 
The  temperature  of  reduction  of  aluminum  oxide  is  close 
to  the  boiling  point  of  the  metal. 

Judge  Taft,  later  President  Taft,  decided  in  favor  of 
Hall,  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Northern  Ohio.  It  was 
necessary  in  the  trial  that  the  date  of  Hall’s  discovery  be 
set  before  the  summer  of  1886  and  this  Professor  Jewett 
was  able  to  do  because  he  remembered  clearly  that  he 
stood  in  his  private  laboratory  in  the  north  wing  of  old 
Cabinet  Hall  when  the  young  discoverer  rushed  in  with 
a few  shining  buttons  in  his  hand  and  said  “ I’ve  got  it!  ” 
This  north  wing  of  Cabinet  Hall  was  torn  down  in  the 
summer  of  1886  to  make  room  for  the  south  wing  of  the 
new  Peters  Hall. 


Judge  Taft  said: 

“ Hall’s  process  is  a new  discovery.  It  Is  a decided  step 
forward  in  the  art  of  making  aluminum.  Since  it  has  been  put 
into  practical  use  the  price  of  aluminum  has  been  reduced  from 
$0.00  or  $8.00  a pound  to  6o  cents.  This  is  a revolution  in  the 
art,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  extending  the  uses  of  nlumlnum 
in  many  directions,  not  possible  when  its  price  was  high.  . . . 
Hall  was  a pioneer,  and  is  entitled  to  the  advantages  which  that 
fact  gives  him  in  the  patent  law. 

This  important  decision  did  not  end  the  fight  for  in 
1900  the  Cowles  Company,  which  in  the  meantime  had 
bought  the  Bradley  patents,  sued  again  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Western  New  York,  and  lost  once  more.  They 
appealed  and  won  damages  in  1903  but  the  court  ruled 
that  since  Bradley  had  merely  electrolyzed  an  aluminum 
ore  he  could  not  in  turn  infringe  on  Hall  who  electrolyzed 
aluminum  oxide  dissolved  in  a fused  aluminum  ore.  Lit- 
igation ended  there. 

Hall  was  a good  business  man  and  held  on  to  one- 
fourth  the  stock  in  the  powerful  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  the  Mellon  bankers  of  Pittsburgh  holding  about 
one-half.  On  his  death  in  1914  Hall  left  one-sixth  of  his 
residuary  estate  to  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  one-sixth  to 
the  American  Missionary  Association,  one-third  to  educa- 
tion in  the  Orient,  and  one-third  to  Oberlin  College.  This 
has  come  to  mean  from  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000,  the 
larger  part  of  Oberlin’s  endowment. 

So  this  dreamer,  musician,  connoisseur  in  art,  chemist,  in- 
ventor, and  shrewd  business  man,  refounded  his  alma  mater. 

It  was  most  appropriate  that  on  October  30, 1928,  a bronze 
memorial  tablet  in  honor  of  Hall’s  discovery  and  his  great 
services  to  the  world  was  placed  on  the  old  Hall  home  at 
64  East  College  Street,  corner  of  Pleasant,  in  Oberlin.  The 
woodshed  in  which  the  discovery  was  brought  to  trium- 
phant conclusion  was  torn  off  recently  but  the  house  re- 
mains. (This  was  not  the  first  woodshed  that  was  closely 
associated  with  the  early  development  of  great  Ameri- 
cans.) Distinguished  scientists,  high  officials  of  the  Alum- 
inum Company  of  America,  and  Dr.  Dan  Bradley  of  Cleve- 
land, whose  ribs  were  nudged  by  young  Hall’s  elbow  that 
day  in  class  when,  inspired  by  Professor  Jewett’s  remarks 
on  aluminum.  Hall  whispered,  “I’ll  be  that  man” — all 
these,  with  surviving  classmates,  the  faculty,  and  1800 
students,  were  there  to  do  honor  to  Hall. 

The  growth  of  the  aluminum  industry  has  been  mar- 
velous. The  world  now  makes  nearly  500,000,000  pounds 
annually  and  of  this  more  than  160,000,000  pounds  are 
made  in  the  United  States.  The  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  is  transferring  much  of  its  production  to  Canada 
and  some  to  Norway.  Formerly  it  depended  upon  Arkan- 
sas zauxite,  an  impure  oxide  of  aluminum,  and  upon 
Greenland  cryolite  for  its  raw  materials.  Now  the  com- 
pany draws  also  upon  the  bauxite  of  British  and  Dutch 
Guiana,  the  purest  in  the  world.  Far  above  the  city  of 
Quebec,  on  the  Saguenay  River,  this  company  is  developing 
one  million  horsepower  electrically  and  there  will  be  the 
aluminum  center  of  America,  at  the  new  town  of  Arvida. 

Aluminum  cooking  utensils,  cables  for  electric  power 
transmission  (200,000  miles  in  use),  and  alloys  such  as 
the  golden  bronzes  (90  per  cent  copper  and  10  per  cent 
aluminum)  have  made  the  metal  famous.  Now  comes 
“duralumin,”  the  light  and  strong  alloy  used  in  making 
the  framework  of  Zeppelins,  successful  plating  of  nickel 
and  chromium  on  aluminum,  light  aluminum  furniture 
that  looks  like  wood,  and  the  marvelously  pure  “alclad” 
sheet  which  is  rolled  on  the  strong  duralumin  to  give  it 
better  resistance  to  corrosion. 

The  story  of  Charles  M.  Hall,  like  the  classics,  will  be 
told  many  times,  but  it  will  never  lose  its  appeal  to  the 
imagination. 
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Landmarks  of  Early  Oberlin 

By  Professor  W.  H.  Chapin 


VI.  Colonial  Hall 

WE  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that,  before  Ober- 
lin was  two  years  old,  the  little  chapel  room  of 
Oberlin  Hall  had  become  inadequate  for  the  Sunday  audi- 
ences and  that  Mr.  Finney  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
dining  room  of  Ladies’  Hall  to  find  sufficient  room.  To  re- 
lieve this  situation  the  colonists  subscribed  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  towards  the  cost  of  a new  building — 
half  the  amount  required  — and  the  Institute  furnished  the 
remainder.  This  building  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of 
1835  and  completed  in  1836,  and  in  recognition  of  this 
generous  support  by  the  colonists  it  was  subsequently 
named  “Colonial  Hall.” 

The  new  hall  was  of  frame,  three  stories  high,  and 
stood  on  the  corner  where  the  Soldiers’  Monument  now 
stands.  East  and  west  it  measured  eighty  feet;  north  and 
south,  forty  feet.  The  whole  lower  story  was  used  as  a 
chapel  and  church,  and  had  a capacity  of  six  hundred. 
The  platform  was  near  the  west  end,  with  choir  seats 
rising  behind  it,  and  was  large  enough  for  the  faculty  of 
those  days.  The  second  floor  contained  one  recitation 
room,  and  the  rest  of  the  building,  including  the  third 
floor,  was  divided  into  twenty-two  dormitory  rooms,  each 
accommodating  two  students. 

One  would  suppose  that  a building  seating  six  hundred 
would  have  been  large  enough  to  serve  the  college  and 


the  colony  for  many  years.  But  during  those  first  years 
the  numbers  increased  rapidly;  and  before  1842,  when 
the  First  Church  was  built,  overflow  meetings  had  to  be 
held  on  Sunday  in  other  buildings.  This  building  did 
serve  as  a chapel  until  1855,  when  what  we  now  call 
the  "Old  Chapel”  was  built.  The  chapel  room  was  then 
divided  into  four  recitation  rooms,  and  the  hall  as  a 
whole  then  became  one  of  the  main  dependences  of  the 
college  for  classroom  purposes. 

Referring  again  to  the  article  by  Mrs.  Little  mentioned 
in  the  third  number  of  this  series,  we  read  regarding 
these  rooms:  "Those  at  the  west  end,  with  the  elevated 
seats,  were  the  most  desirable  and  were  used  for  ad- 
vanced classes.  In  the  southwest  corner  room,  the  class 
of  1859  heard  Professor  Fairchild’s  lectures  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  then  freshly  prepared  and  delivered  for  the 
first  time.  That  class  had  gone  through  their  entire 
course  in  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy 
with  him  as  their  teacher,  and  found  him  equally  clear 


and  thorough,  and  even  more  inspiring  in  his  new  sub- 
ject.” It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mrs.  Little  (Sarah 
Cowles)  was  a member  of  that  class,  and  therefore  spoke 
from  her  own  observation. 

Mr.  Fairchild  relates  that  this  building  was  used  for 
preaching  services  before  it  was  completed.  Loose  boards 
had  been  laid  on  the  first  floor  joists  and  bare  studs  stood 
upright  between  the  successive  floors.  When  the  audi- 
ence got  in,  the  excessive  weight  crushed  the  brick  piers 
underneath,  and  the  studs  began  one  by  one  to  fall  about 
the  room.  No  one  was  injured,  and  Mr.  Finney  assured 
them  that  they  were  in  no  danger  of  falling  “further  than 
the  ground.” 

Colonial  Hall  stood  until  1867,  when  French  and  So- 
ciety halls  were  built,  and  it  was  no  longer  needed.  It 
was  then  sold  at  auction  to  a Mr.  Ingham  of  West  College 
street  for  $290,  and  moved  away  to  see  further  service, 
as  Mr.  Fairchild  aptly  expressed  it  “in  the  form  of  two 
unsightly  dwelling-houses  on  West  Lorain  street.”  One 
of  these  houses  still  stands  at  the  corner  of  West  Lorain 
and  Woodland.  The  other  is  now  gone,  but  it  recently 
stood  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  lot  occupied  by  the 
new  hospital.  It  will,  of  course,  be  noted  that  these 
dwellings  are  only  two  stories  high,  while  the  original 
building  was  three.  I am  told  by  those  who  helped  do 
the  work,  that  the  lower  story,  containing  recitation 
rooms,  was  simply  cut  off.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also 
that  the  foundation  stones  originally  under  Colonial  Hall 
went  into  the  foundation  of  French  and  Society  Halls. 

And  finally  we  must  mention  the  old  bell  which  hung 
on  the  roof  of  this  hall.  It  was  purchased  in  1834,  before 
Ladies’  Hall  was  completed,  and  was  at  first  hung  be- 
tween two  stumps  at  the  east  end  of  this  building.  S.  S. 
Daniels  of  the  class  of  ’44  was  the  first  bell-ringer.  Later 
the  same  bell  went  to  the  roof  of  Colonial  Hall  and 
served  there  until  after  the  building  of  the  chapel  in 
1855,  when  the  Musical  Union  purchased  a new  bell.  The 
old  bell  was  then  turned  over  to  the  Union  School,  which 
was  then  located  in  Cabinet  Hall.  Here  it  tinkled  on 
until  1873,  when  it  went  to  the  newly-built  school  house 
on  South  Main  street.  It  now  rests  in  a framework  sup- 
port on  the  roof  of  the  new  high  school  building,  and 
continues  to  do  gallant  service  in  proclaiming  the  ath- 
letic victories  of  our  high  school  teams.  I use  the  word 
‘‘tinkle”  advisedly  with  reference  to  its  voice,  for  it  does 
not  speak  loudly.  Indeed,  President  Finney  is  said  to  have 
remarked  in  this  connection  that  it  made  “about  as  much 
noise  as  a squirrel’s  tail  in  a plush  cap.”  This  bell  is 
made  of  good  bronze  which  will  stand  the  ravages  of  time 
but  it  deserves  a more  conspicuous  place  than  it  now 
occupies.  It  was  cast  by  A.  Fulton  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  cut  presented  with  this  article  shows  the  "un- 
sightly” section  of  old  Colonial  Hall  still  standing  at  the 
entrance  to  Woodland  Avenue.  This  section  includes  half 
the  length  and  about  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  original 
building.  The  identity  of  this  old  building  as  a part  of 
Colonial  Hall  is  vouched  for  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Ewing,  who 
worked  on  it  as  a carpenter  at  the  time  of  its  removal. 
I speak  of  this  because  some  doubt  has  been  expressed 
over  this  point,  although  the  matter  is  practically  settled 
by  President  Fairchild’s  statement  as  to  the  location  of 
the  sections  on  West  Lorain  street. 
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Recitals 

By  Professor  James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 


The  first  concert  by  the  Conserva- 
tory String  Quartet,  Messrs.  Cerf  and 
Johnson,  violins,  Mr.  Kessler,  viola, 
and  Mr.  Goerner,  violoncello,  was 
given  in  Warner  Hall  on  February  6. 
The  program  was  admirably  chosen 
and  the  audience  was  enthusiastic. 
Rightly  so,  for  our  quartet  played 
with  great  beauty.  The  G major 
quartet  by  Haydn  with  its  freshness 
and  clarity  was  followed  by  Beetho- 
ven's Op.  95,  called  the  "Serioso,”  a 
great  dramatic  work,  yet  seldom 
heard.  The  final  number  was  De- 
bussy’s Op.  10,  calling  forth  a new 
poetry  which  the  players  evidently 
loved.  At  last  we  have  a distin- 
guished quartet  in  our  midst.  The 
players  are  devoted  to  their  art  and 
with  their  close  association  and  com- 
mon interests  we  can  expect  great 
performances  of  great  music.  Their 
appearance  the  other  evening  marked 
a new  mile-stone  in  Oberlin’s  artistic 
achievement. 

It  is  rather  seldom  that  an  opera 
star  is  a successful  concert  singer  but 
Mme.  Elisabeth  Rethberg  is  equally 
happy  in  either  role.  There  was 
naught  to  jar  in  her  part  of  the  pro- 
gram on  January  22  — great  songs, 
great  encores,  all  sung  with  glorious 
voice  in  exquisite  taste. 

In  an  age  that  worships  size  it  was 
a novelty  to  hear  a symphony  orches- 
tra with  about  the  same  number  of 
players  as  many  of  the  courts  of  the 
classic  age  employed.  The  BarrOre 
Little  Symphony  played  an  unusual 
program  on  February  11,  including  an 
Overture  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
Haydn’s  Symphony  called  “The  Hen” 
and  a Rameau  Suite.  A group  of 
modern  numbers  included  Griffes’ 
White  Peacock  and  Honegger’s  Pas- 
toral d’Ete.  In  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
gram the  director,  Mr.  George  Barrgre, 
stepped  forth  in  his  more  familiar 
role  as  flute  soloist  and  with  tones 
more  lovely  than  his  flute  of  gold  he 
played  a theme  from  a Gluck  ballet 
in  true  “grand  simplicity.”  The  Syrinx 
by  Debussy  for  flute  alone  was  an  en- 
core and  most  of  us  wished  that  we 
could  have  enjoyed  more  of  his  flute 
playing  and  less  of  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Lynwood  Farnam  gave  an  organ 
recital  at  Finney  Chapel  on  February 
13,  playing  an  unusually  interesting 
program  with  unerring  skill  in  a man- 
ner that  gave  intellectual  satisfaction. 
The  high  point  of  the  evening  for  me 
was  in  a short  Elevation  from  Tourne- 
mire's  Suite  No.  2,  L’Orgue  Mystique, 
in  which  there  was  true  poetry,  and  a 


vaporous  ethereal  quality  usually  ab- 
sent in  organ  music. 

Mrs.  Josephine  B.  Lytle  after  a 
year  of  study  in  Vienna  shared  with 
us  an  evening  with  German  masters. 
The  Partita  in  C minor  by  Bach  was 
followed  by  Beethoven’s  Op.  101.  Two 
Intermezzi  and  a Capriccio  in  C sharp 
minor  by  Brahms  came  before  the  ro- 
mantic Sonata  Op.  22  by  Schumann 
which  was  the  climax  of  the  pro- 
gram. There  was  fine  sweep  and 
poetry  in  this. 

At  the  Chapel  service  on  February 
12  the  A Cappella  choir  sang  four  Rus- 
sian numbers  and  a Nicolai  chorale 
setting.  Mr.  Christiansen  has  been 
working  wonders  with  this  group  only 
half  of  whom  are  studying  voice. 
Quality  and  precision  are  steadily  im- 
proving and  the  future  is  exceeding- 
ly bright. 

Mr.  Axel  Skjerne  on  February  3 
presented  an  unusual  program  in 
Warner  Hall.  Three  sonatas  by  old 
Spanish  composers  were  a prelude  to 
the  massive  Brahms  Sonata  in  F 
minor.  Roussel’s  Au  Bord  de  l’Eau 
and  the  third  Waltz  from  D’lndy’s 
Helvetia  followed.  The  Napoli  Suite 
by  Poulenc  was  much  tamer  than  one 
would  be  led  to  expect  from  this  fol- 
lower of  the  “left  wing.”  Throughout 
the  evening  there  was  a force  and 
poetry  in  Mr.  Skjerne’s  playing  that 
we  had  never  heard  before.  As  an 
encore  he  played  a Palmgren  tran- 
scription of  a Sibelius  song. 


Historical  Program  Given 
by  Glee  Club 

The  Oberlin  Men’s  Glee  Club,  with 
the  largest  membership  in  its  history, 
presented  its  fiftieth  annual  concert 
in  Oberlin  Saturday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 15.  This  Golden  Jubilee  was  prob- 
ably the  most  significant  event  in  its 
history,  and  the  program  included 
many  numbers  of  historical  value 
which  have  been  great  favorites  in 
the  past,  yet  which  stand  out  as  dis- 
tinctive choral  selections.  Composi- 
tions of  more  recent  origin  also  made 
the  concert  continuously  representa- 
tive of  effort  In  the  field  of  choral 
music  throughout  the  history  of  the 
organization. 

During  the  fifty  years  since  its  be- 
ginning, only  two  men  have  managed 
the  club:  from  1879  to  1908  Mr.  John 
Fisher  Peck,  and  since  that  time  Mr. 
John  E.  Wirkler.  Mr.  Jack  has  been 
with  the  club  continuously  from  1901 
to  the  present. 


The  distinction  of  honorary  mem- 
bership in  the  club  was  awarded  to 
Emeritus-president  Henry  Churchill 
King  and  to  Dr.  George  Whitfield 
Andrews,  at  the  concert.  Mr.  Lucien 
T.  Warner,  of  the  class  of  1898,  was 
also  made  an  honorary  member  dur- 
ing the  club’s  recent  eastern  trip,  at 
their  concert  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Another  Radio  Program 

Another  radio  program  is  being  ar- 
ranged in  response  to  many  requests. 
On  Easter  Sunday,  April  20,  at  4 p. 
m.,  a sacred  concert  will  be  broad- 
cast over  WTAM,  Cleveland,  the 
same  station  that  gave  such  fine  serv- 
ice in  January. 

Music  will  be  rendered  separately 
and  combined  by  the  First  Church, 
Methodist  Church,  and  A Cappella 
choirs  and  by  the  Vested  String 
choir.  Professor  Andrews  and  Pro- 
fessor Breckenridge  will  be  at  the 
organ. 

Professor  Bruce  Benjamin,  well- 
known  concert  artist,  who  has  just 
become  a member  of  the  Conserva- 
tory faculty,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Jenny 
Hall,  assistant  professor  of  voice,  will 
also  share  in  the  program. 

Echoes  of  the  musical  program  that 
was  broadcast  in  January  still  reach 
Oberlin.  They  all  speak  in  high 
praise  of  the  musicianship  displayed 
on  that  occasion. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  accounts 
is  that  from  Becky  Burgner  Decherd. 
She  has  recently  moved  to  Neponset, 
111.  She  did  not  have  a radio  but  a 
friend  three  miles  away  did.  So  they 
made  a telephone  connection  and  each 
left  her  receiver  down.  The  result 
was  that  the  Decherds  heard  the 
whole  program  as  well  as  did  the 
friend. 

The  Hawaii  alumni  and  parents  of 
students  who  heard  the  program 
drove  to  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, thirty  miles  from  Honolulu,  in 
order  to  get  clear  reception.  They 
were  tremjendou^ly  thrilled  by  the 
fine  result. 

A Broadcast  from  Chicago 

The  Allerton  Glee  Club  of  the  Aller- 
ton  Hotel,  Chicago,  is  to  broadcast 
Oberlin  songs  March  10.  This  is  one 
in  a series  of  college  nights  that  the 
Allerton  Club  is  putting  on  the  air. 
Louis  E.  Hart,  ’93,  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  will  introduce  the 
club. 

The  music  will  come  over  KYW 
(290m)  at  6:30-7:00  p.  m..  Central 
Standard  Time.  Since  the  station  is 
a powerful  one,  most  sets  should  be 
able  to  tune  in. 
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Faculty 


Professor  J.  F.  Mack  addressed  the 
Elyria  Woman's  club  on  Oxford  Tues- 
day, February  18. 

Dr.  Oscar  Jaszi  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  a recent  forum  meeting  of 
the  Broadway  Methodist  Church, 
Cleveland,  on  “War  and  Peace  in  the 
Danube  Basin.” 

Professor  R.  A.  Budington,  head  of 
the  department  of  zoology,  spoke  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Congre- 
gational Ministers  Association  Febru- 
ary 3. 

Professor  Clarence  Ward,  head  of 
the  department  of  fine  arts,  lectured 
before  members  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America  in  Brooklyn,  Al- 
lentown, Bethlehem,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Richmond,  Ya.,  Feb- 
ruary 9 14.  His  subjects  were  the 
Charm  of  French  Cathedrals,  and  the 
Charm  of  English  Cathedrals. 

Mr.  Donald  Love,  registrar,  was  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  vesper  service 
in  the  Windermere  Presbyterian 
church  Sunday,  February  9. 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton,  head  of 
the  physical  education  department  for 
women,  was  the  guest  speaker  of  the 
Chicago  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  at  a 
meeting  February  8.  She  spent  a 
similar  week-end  with  the  Cincinnati 
Oberlin  alumnae  previously. 

Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  was  the 
speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  fine 
arts  department  of  the  Elyria  Wom- 
an’s Club,  February  10. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Elder,  who  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  been  the  Charles  M. 
Hall  Research  Instructor  in  chemistry, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Elder  has  been  doing  co- 
operative research  work  along  colloid 
lines  with  Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes. 
He  is  to  start  a course  in  this  sub- 
ject at  Syracuse. 

At  the  State  Guidance  Conference, 
called  by  the  department  of  education 
for  the  state  of  Ohio  and  held  at  Co- 
lumbus on  January  30,  J.  Anthony 
Humphreys,  Director  of  Personnel 
Service,  presented  a paper  on  “The 
Guidance  Program  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege.” 

Professor  Cony  Sturgis  addressed 
the  Spanish  section  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  on  the  Use  of 
La  as  a Feminine  Dative,  at  their 
meeting  in  Cleveland  during  the  holi- 
days. He  also  delivered  an  address 
at  the  conference  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  of  Spanish  in 
Washington,  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember. 


The  most  recent  list  of  Macmillan 
company  announces  the  publication  of 
two  comedies  of  Tamaya  y Baus 
edited  by  Professor  Sturgis  and 
Juanita  Robinson,  m ’26. 

Mr.  Paul  P.  Rogers,  of  the  Spanish 
department,  has  an  article  in  the  No- 
vember Hispania  entitled  Galdos  Sug- 
gested a League  of  Nations.  Mr.  Rog- 
ers delivered  an  address  in  Cleveland 
on  January  8 before  the  Sociedad 
Hispanica. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
in  New  York,  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols  was  elected 
a member  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Baseball  Rules  Committee,  which  will 
edit  and  publish  the  new  Collegiate 
Baseball  Guide.  Dr.  Edgar  Fauver, 
director  of  physical  education  of  Wes- 
leyan University,  Connecticut,  Ober- 
lin class  of  1899  and  formerly  of  the 
Oberlin  faculty,  is  chairman  of  the 
Baseball  Rules  Committee.  Mr.  Nel- 
son Metcalf,  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation, Iowa  State  college  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  Oberlin  class  of  1912  and  for 
several  years  coach  at  Oberlin,  was 
made  chairman  of  the  Track  Rules 
Committee. 

Professor  Maurice  P.  Kessler  will 
give  his  lecture-recital  at  the  Knox 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Galesburg,  111., 
on  March  13,  at  Albion  college,  Mich- 
igan, March  14,  and  in  Ooltewah, 
Tenn.,  on  March  22. 

Professor  K.  W.  Gehrkens  of  the 
Conservatory  was  elected  editor  of 
the  Music  Teachers  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  eleventh  consecutive 
year  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Cin- 
cinnati. He  was  strongly  urged  to 
take  the  presidency  but  felt  that  his 
heavy  duties  at  Oberlin  together  with 
his  editorial  work  would  not  permit 
him  to  take  on  the  extra  work  en- 
tailed by  the  office  of  president. 

Among  recent  issues  in  Arthur  P. 
Schmidt’s  Educational  Series  is  a 
book  of  Technical  Variants  on  Han- 
on’s  Exercises  for  pianoforte  by  Pro- 
fessor Orville  A.  Lindquist.  Mr. 
Lindquist  has  chosen  twelve  exercises 
from  the  Virtuoso  Pianist  and  has 
noted  various  rhythmic  patterns  to  be 
used  in  practising  the  etudes  and  as 
well  he  has  suggested  a simple 
method  of  transposition  to  other  keys. 

Dean  Thomas  Graham  of  the  School 
of  Theology  spent  ten  days  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  Feb- 
ruary. He  addressed  a state  student 
and  faculty  conference  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.; 
gave  a series  of  addresses  at  the  First 


Congregational  Church  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  of  which  Dr.  Jason  Noble 
Pierce  is  pastor;  spoke  at  the  Uni- 
versity club  and  before  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  staffs  in  Washington;  and  de- 
livered the  addresses  at  the  annual 
religious  conference  at  Randolph-Ma- 
con  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Professor  Walter  M.  Horton,  of  the 
Theology  faculty,  was  in  Briarcliff,  N. 
Y.,  January  24-25,  attending  a confer- 
ence of  the  younger  teachers  of  the- 
ology in  the  country.  The  conference 
was  called  by  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  chair- 
man of  the  International  Missionary 
Council.  Dr.  Horton  spoke  on  the 
subject,  “The  Validity  of  the  Concept 
of  Revelation  in  an  Empirical  Age.” 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  state  conven- 
tion at  Columbus,  January  20-22, 
called  by  the  Ohio  Council  of 
Churches  to  observe  the  1900th  an- 
niversary of  the  Christian  Church. 
Nearly  five  thousand  ministers  and 
lay  delegates  of  all  denominations  at- 
tended. Dr.  Fiske  served  as  profes- 
sional advisor  to  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion section. 

At  the  installation  of  Rev.  Joseph 
H.  Stein  as  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Sandusky,  January 
22,  Rev.  Ross  W.  Sanderson,  ’05, 
a former  pastor,  offered  the  in- 
stalling prayer  and  Professor  Fiske 
gave  the  charge  to  pastor  and  people 
and  also  served  as  moderator  of  the 
council  that  examined  the  candidate. 

Dr.  Fiske  is  giving  a course  of  eight 
lecture-discussions  this  winter  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Covenant 
in  Cleveland;  also  a course  of  three 
lectures  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Elyria. 

The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York,  has 
recently  published  a book  by  Profes- 
sor Fiske  entitled  The  Christian  Fam- 
ily, which  includes  a course  of  lec- 
tures he  gave  in  North  Carolina  last 
summer  at  the  summer  conferences 
of  the  Southern  Methodist  and  South- 
ern Presbyterian  Churches. 

Dr.  Clarence  Craig  conducted  a 
special  installation  service  at  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Amherst,  Ohio, 
January  26.  He  also  assisted  with 
the  installation  of  the  recently  elected 
church  officers. 

Professor  O.  T.  Koppius,  former  as- 
sociate professor  of  physics  at  Ober- 
lin, now  of  the  physics  department  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  spoke  on 
Geophysical  Methods  of  Prospecting 
for  Oil  Deposits  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Lexington  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  December  10. 
Dr.  Koppius  returned  recently  from  a 
fifteen  months’  stay  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
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where,  at  the  request  of  the  Sun  Oil 
Company,  he  made  an  intensive  study 
of  this  subject. 

Former  Professor  William  G.  Cas- 
key, who  devotes  his  time  to  agricul- 
ture, was  recently  re-elected  president 
of  the  Lorain  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Dr.  William  Stearns  Davis  died  at 
his  home  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  after  a 
short  illness  with  pneumonia  on  Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Members  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents in  Oberlin  twenty  years  ago  will 
remember  Dr.  Davis  as  an  associate 
professor  of  Medieval  and  Modern 
European  History,  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1900  and  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  in 
1905.  After  a year  of  service  as  in- 
structor in  Beloit  College  he  came  to 
Oberlin.  From  Oberlin  he  accepted 
a call  to  be  professor  of  history  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  a position 
that  he  held  for  eighteen  years.  He 
resigned  from  this  position  in  1927  in 
order  to  give  his  entire  time  to  writ- 
ing. 

He  was  the  author  of  “A  Friend 
to  Caesar,”  1900;  “God  Wills  It,” 

1901;  "Belshazzar,”  1902;  “A  Vic- 
tor of  Salamis,”  1907;  “Outline  His- 
tory of  the  Roman  Empire,”  1909; 
“The  Influence  of  Wealth  in  Imper- 
ial Rome,”  1910;  “The  Friar  of 
Wittenberg,”  1912;  “Readings  in  An- 
cient History,”  1913;  “A  Day  in  Old 
Athens,”  1914;  “A  Medieval  and  Mod- 
ern History,”  1914;  “The  Roots  of  the 
War,”  1918;  ‘‘A  History  of  France,” 
1919;  “A  Short  History  of  the  Near 
East,”  1922;  "Life  on  a Medieval 
Barony,”  1923;  “The  Beauty  of  the 
Purple,”  1924;  “The  White  Queen,” 
1925;  “Europe  Since  Waterloo,”  1926; 
“Gilman  of  Redford,”  1927. 

During  his  life  in  Oberlin  from  1907 
to  1909  he  made  his  home  at  35  South 
Professor  street  with  Dr.  St.  John  and 
Secretary  Jones. 

Professor  George  H.  Danton,  head 
of  the  German  department,  attended 
the  Modern  Language  Conference  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  February  28- 
March  1,  where  he  gave  two  talks, 
one  “Training  German  Teachers  for 
the  new  Era,”  the  other,  “A  Scouting 
Trip  through  Contemporary  German 
Fiction.” 

Mr.  J.  Anthony  Humphreys,  di- 
rector of  personnel  service,  and  Miss 
Ivanore  Barnes,  secretary  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Appointments,  represented 
the  college  at  the  conferences  of  the 
National  Association  of  Placement  and 
Personnel  Officers  and  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association  held 
in  Atlantic  City  February  20-22.  Mr. 


Humphreys  made  a brief  report  of 
the  student  personnel  activities  at 
Oberlin. 

During  the  month  of  February  Pro- 
fessor D.  R.  Moore  gave  a lecture  in 
Toledo,  participated  in  a discussion 
group  and  in  the  Round  Table  held 
by  the  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 


The  festivities  of  Mid-Winter  Home- 
Coming  were  brought  to  a close  Sat- 
urday evening,  February  22,  by  as  de- 
lightful an  occasion  as  one  could  well 
imagine  — a dinner  given  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation to  the  Alumni  Council. 
Other  guests  were  administrative  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  faculty. 
As  climax  to  a menu  that  delighted 
the  eye  and  palate,  cakes  containing 
ten  lighted  candles  were  brought  to 
each  table.  This  symbolized  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  reorganizing 
of  the  Alumni  Association.  Mrs. 
Helen  White  Martin,  ’85,  was  chair- 
man of  the  dinner  arrangements. 
After  dinner  the  gathering  adjourned 
to  the  parlors  which  became  a little 
theatre  for  the  presentation  of  “Jazz 
and  Minuet,”  a one-act  play  given  by 
students  under  the  coaching  of  Mrs. 
Dan  Kinsey.  Bridge  was  indulged  in 
by  some  till  what  is  considered  in 
Oberlin  as  a late  hour. 

The  two-day  program  opened  as 
well  as  closed  with  dinner.  On  Fri- 
day evening  visiting  alumni  and  local 
friends  gathered  informally  at  the 
Inn  for  dinner  prior  to  the  Gray 
game. 

The  game  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
basketball  game  staged  between  alum- 
ni and  varsity  during  the  nine  years 
that  the  Gray  Memorial  games  have 
been  held.  Only  one  game  was  played 
this  year  and  the  same  five  alumni 
played  throughout.  There  was  no 
stalling  and  only  once  did  each  side 
take  out  time. 

Varsity  easily  took  the  lead  and  had 
double  the  score  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half.  The  alumni  did  not  leave 
the  floor  between  halves  but  proc- 
ticed  shooting  goals.  Then  in  the  sec- 
ond half  they  showed  varsity  the  re- 
sult of  their  practice.  The  final 
score  -was  22-21  in  varsity’s  favor. 

John  Fleming,  ’28,  was  high  score 
man  for  the  old-timers,  and  his  drib- 
bling was  a feature  of  the  game.  The 
other  classy  players  were  Red  Montie 
’27,  Cotton  Kiracofe  '29,  Nate  Bert- 
hoff  ’19,  Polly  Maclure  ’16. 


Cleveland,  and  gave  a talk  to  a 
woman’s  club  in  Oberlin. 

Mr.  Floyd  S.  Gove,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  education,  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  superintendence  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  Atlantic  City  February 
22-26. 


After  the  game,  dancing  at  the 
Woman’s  gym  and  bridge  at  the  Fac- 
ulty Club  were  indulged  in  by  many. 

Saturday  morning  the  annual  Wash- 
ington Birthday  lecture  was  given  in 
Firfney  Chapel.  The  speaker  this  year 
was  Dr.  Charles  E.  Merriman,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  University 
of  Chicago,  who  discussed  • “Recent 
Trends  in  Municipal  Government.” 

The  Alumni  Council  meeting  in  the 
afternoon  opened  -with  music  by  Dr. 
Andrews  and  Professor  Johnson  and 
talks  by  President  Wilkins,  Professor 
Upton  and  Professor  Horton. 

Professor  Upton  made  a very  ferv- 
ent plea  for  larger  scholarship  funds 
for  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  point- 
ing out  that  it  had  relatively  very  lit- 
tle income  which  could  be  used  to 
aid  deserving  students. 

The  expectation  that  ground  would 
be  broken  in  a few  weeks  for  the  new 
buildings  of  the  School  of  Theology 
was  voiced  by  Dr.  Horton.  He  also 
explained  the  intent  of  the  Bosworth 
Fund,  now  being  raised,  to  endow  a 
chair  in  Human  Relations  and  the 
work  related  to  it. 

President  Wilkins’  talk  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

At  the  business  session  of  the  Coun- 
cil a report  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  a year  ago  was  read  and 
adopted.  This  committee,  of-  which 
R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91,  was  chairman, 
made  recommendations  relative  to 
more  active  relations  between  the 
alumni,  especially  the  younger  alum- 
ni, and  the  college. 

Secretary  George  M.  Jones  of  the 
College  appeared  before  the  Council 
representing  the  Commencement  Com- 
mittee of  the  faculty.  Mr.  Jones  stat- 
ed that  the  Commencement  Committee 
had  discussed  the  question  of  discon- 
tinuing the  alumni  parade  on  illumi- 
nation night  and  that  the  majority 
opinion  favored  discontinuance.  After 
a short  discussion  the  Council  voted 
37  to  18  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
parade. 

President  Louis  E.  Hart,  ’93,  of 
Chicago,  presided  at  the  Council 
meeting  and  dinner. 


Home-Comers  Hear  College  Affairs  Discussed 
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The  athletic  record,  because  of  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  games, 
has  not  been  so  impressive  this 
month,  the  Yeomen  team  having  won 
three  and  lost  four  games.  The  vic- 
tories were  earned  from  Case,  Ypsil- 
anti  Normal  and  Ohio  Northern,  and 
the  defeats  were  taken  from  Muskin- 
gum, Akron,  Wooster  and  Michigan 
State.  The  defeats  were  probably 
merited  ones,  the  opposition  prov- 
ing itself  superior  in  every  case, 
but  perhaps  the  Yeomen  can  be 
defended  somewhat  on  the  grounds 
that  these  games  were  around  mid- 
year exam  time  when  all  good  col- 
lege students,  basketballers  or  not, 
should  be  studying.  At  any  rate,  the 
Yeomen  have  done  their  best  in  every 
game,  and  little  more  could  be  asked. 

The  game  with  Case  was  played  on 
Saturday,  January  25,  in  Warner  gym- 
nasium, a 28  to  22  Yeoman  score  be- 
ing rolled  up.  Oberlin  led  at  the  half 
16  to  12,  but  with  five  minutes  to  go 
Case  led  21  to  17.  Then  Meinhold, 
Barr,  and  Stocker  began  to  sink  them, 
and  for  the  Clevelanders  the  jig  was 
up.  Meinhold,  with  four  field  goals 
and  two  free  throws,  made  the  best 
scoring  record  yet  made  this  year 
by  an  Oberlin  man  in  a conference 
game,  and  Persons,  Case  center,  led 
their  scoring  with  five  field  goals. 
Passing  was  rather  accurate  on  the 
part  of  both  teams,  but  neither  team 
made  the  best  of  their  scoring  oppor- 
tunities. A rather  interesting  game 
between  the  second  teams  of  both 
schools  was  played  after  the  varsity 
contest.  Oberlin  has  some  good  re- 
serve material  that  will  turn  into  ex- 
cellent varsity  material  next  year. 
Laird  and  Lindsay  were  outstanding 
in  this  class.  Oberlin  won,  22  to  15. 

MUSKINGUM  VICTORIOUS 

Oberlin  was  defeated  at  New  Con- 
cord by  Muskingum,  27  to  23,  in  a 
closely-fought  game  on  February  1st. 
The  score  at  the  half  was  14-13  against 
the  Yeomen,  and  the  opposition  did 
not  have  the  game  cinched  until  the 
last  few  minutes  when  they  forged 
ahead  by  sinking  a couple  of  long 
shots.  Captain  Barr  led  the  scoring 
for  Oberlin  with  nine  points  and 
VIerebome  led  the  Muskingum  quin- 
tet with  fourteen  points.  The  Ober- 
lin defense  worked  fairly  well,  es- 
pecially with  Coach  MacEachron’s 
new  starting  lineup  of  Barr  and 
Stocker  at  forwards,  Meinhold  at  cen- 
ter, and  Allensworth  and  Staley  at 
guards.  Barnes’s  jumping  ability,  as 


Not  So  Good 

By  William  Chamberlain,  ’33 

well  as  his  steadiness  on  defense  were 
lacking  in  this  lineup,  however. 
Muskingum  was  clearly  a better  team, 
and  in  their  defeat  the  Yeomen  have 
nothing  to  crab  over. 

On  the  fourth  of  February  the  Ak- 
ron Zippers  came  to  Oberlin,  and,  al- 
though they  were  doped  to  win  by  a 
large  score,  they  did  not  far  miss  de- 
feat. The  men  from  the  Rubber  City 
were  given  quite  some  scare  when 
they  found  themselves  trailing  by 
four  points  midway  through  the  last 
half,  but  Frye  broke  away  and 
scored  twice  and  Lady  Luck  desert- 
ed Oberlin.  This  was  perhaps  due  to 
the  fact  that  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  Coach  MacEachron  started  to 
experiment  a bit  with  the  Oberlin 
lineup.  Although  Captain  Barr  was 
the  high  point  man  of  the  evening, 
Staley’s  work  in  guarding  Frye,  the 
Akron  flash,  was  the  most  praise- 
worthy. He  held  his  man  to  one  free 
throw  during  the  entire  first  half. 
Jim  Barnes  was  somewhat  slowed 
down  by  a bad  foot,  but  his  defen- 
sive work  was  fine  nevertheless.  The 
game  started  out  rather  slowly,  but 
it  speeded  up  greatly  during  the  sec- 
ond half  and  was  extremely  fast  dur- 
ing the  last  few  minutes  of  play.  All 
in  all,  it  was  a very  good  game. 
Score:  Akron  26,  Oberlin  18. 

WOOSTER’S  CHAMPION  TEAM 

The  “fifty-point  game”  Wooster 
quintet  saw  some  good  opposition  in 
Warner  gym  on  February  8,  when 
they  were  held  by  a fighting  Yeoman 
team  to  a 38  to  27  victory.  They 
earned  every  point  of  this  victory,  and 
considering  the  fact  that  Yeoman 
Barnes  was  kept  out  of  the  game  on 
account  of  an  infected  foot  and  Al- 
lensworth was  taken  out  of  the  game 
early  for  personal  fouls,  the  Oberlin 
quint  has  a right  to  feel  proud  of  it- 
self. The  leading  scorer  was  Miller, 
Wooster  left  forward,  who  amassed 
eleven  points  for  his  team  on  three 
fielders  and  five  free  throws.  Herb 
Meinhold,  playing  center  in  place  of 
Barnes,  led  Oberlin  in  scoring  with 
nine  points.  Stocker,  playing  the  best 
he  has  played  all  season,  was  next 
with  eight  points.  The  Yeomen  were 
ahead  for  a short  time  at  the  start 
of  the  contest,  but  the  visitors  soon 
took  this  lead  from  them  and  re- 
tained it  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  struggle.  Close  refereeing  fea- 
tured the  game,  three  men  going  out 
on  personal  fouls  and  twenty-six  per- 
sonal fouls  in  all  being  called.  As 


the  "Review”  writer  remarked,  “We 
did  win  a moral  victory,”  anyhow. 
Perhaps  that  should  suffice. 

.YEOMEN  SPLIT  TWO  ON  WEST-. 

ERN  TRIP 

On  February  14th  and  15th  the 
Oberlin  basketball  team  took  a trip 
into  Michigan,  playing  Michigan  State 
University  on  the  14th,  and  Michigan 
State  Normal  on  the  15th..  The  Yeo- 
men were  the  victims  by  a 10  to  24 
score  in  the  first  of  these  games,  but 
at  Ypsilanti  they  conquered  by  a 27 
to  22  score.  The  State  team  at  East 
Lansing  had  previously  outclassed 
some  of  the  leading  teams  in  the  mid- 
dle west,  and  only  the  next  evening 
they  defeated  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, 27  to  26.  They  were  clearly  out 
of  Oberlin’s  class,  and  although  the 
State  second  team  played  the  greater 
part  of  the  game,  at  no  time  did  the 
Yeomen  threaten  the  Spartan’s  lead. 
Coach  MacEachron  shifted  the  Yeo- 
man lineup  several  times,  but  to  no 
avail.  Oberlin’s  only  field  goals  were 
scored  by  Allensworth  during  the 
first  half.  Giles  led  the  scoring  for 
the  winners  with  six  points,  and  Pin- 
neo  was  next  with  five. 

The  next  evening  what  seemed  to 
be  an  entirely  different  Oberlin  team 
took  the  floor  against  the  Ypsilanti 
school.  Their  passing  was  perhaps 
the  best  that  they  have  done  all 
season,  and  the  majority  of  the 
points  were  made  by  short,  under-the- 
basket  shots.  The  Yeoman  offense 
was  the  best  of  the  season,  and  they 
kept  up  their  steady  work  on  de- 
fense. Barnes  was  outstanding  in 
every  department  of  the  game,  but 
Allensworth  led  the  scoring  with 
twelve  points.  Stocker  was  next 
with  eight,  and  Barr  followed  with 
five.  All  in  all,  it  was  a fine  game — 
without  doubt  the  best  that  the  Crim- 
son and  Gold  team  has  played  all 
season. 

ANOTHER  VICTORY 

After  defeating  the  alumni  in  the 
annual  Gray  Memorial  game,  which 
is  not  listed  among  varsity’s  inter- 
collegiate triumphs,  the  Crimson  and 
Gold  team  took  another  victory  by 
outplaying  the  Ohio  Northern  quin- 
tet. The  defense  of  both  teams  was 
at  a high  point  of  efficiency  and  it 
was  only  that  Oberlin  was  more  skill- 
ful in  the  watchful-waiting-for-an- 
opening  that  she  was  able  to  top  the 
score. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the 
Bears  had  been  able  to  annex  only 
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six  points  and  these  all  by  the  free 
throw  route.  Meanwhile  Oberlin  had 
made  three  on  fouls  and  eight  on 
straight  baskets. 

In  the  second  half  Northern  made 
several  pretty  shots  but  she  could 
not  overcome  the  Oberlin  lead. 
Stickles  was  the  shining  light  for  the 
visitors  with  little  Smith  a close  sec- 
ond. Allensworth  was  high  scorer  for 
Oberlin  though  Stocker,  Staley,  Mein- 
hold,  and  Captain  Barr  slipped  them 


"As  usual,  Oberlin  is  simply  more 
fortunate  and  more  far-sighted  than 
most  institutions,”  President  R.  M. 
Hughes  of  Iowa  State  College  wrote 
in  a recent  letter  to  Secretary  George 
M.  Jones.  “The  relatively  large  funds 
available  for  lectures  and  concerts  at 
Oberlin  is  certainly  unique.  I con- 
gratulate you  on  what  you  are  doing.” 

The  artist  recitals  are  outstanding, 
their  expense  ranges  from  $10,000  to 
$13,000  a year,  the  income  meeting 
the  expense. 

An  appropriation  of  $2,500  in  the 
college  budget  for  departmental  lec- 
tures makes  available  $100  to  each  de- 
partment to  bring  distinguished  men 
in  that  field  to  Oberlin.  The  college 
also  has  a lecture  course  designed  to 
bring  lecturers  somewhat  outside  of 
purely  department  lines.  Bertrand 
Russell,  Count  Ilya  Tolstoi,  Will  Du- 
rant, Burton  Holmes,  Dr.  Nansen,  and 
William  Beebe  have  already  lectured 
here  on  that  foundation. 

Oberlin  has  five  special  foundations 
for  lectures.  The  Haskell  Lecture 
Fund  has  an  income  of  $1,000  a year 
for  lectures  on  Oriental  literature  in 
its  relation  to  the  Bible  and  Christian 
teachings.  The  Mead-Swing  Founda- 
tion makes  available  about  $900  a 
year  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  to 
Oberlin  preachers  of  eminence  and 
distinguished  scientists  for  public  lec- 
tures and  addresses. 

The  Causey  Conferences,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  generous  yearly  gift  of 
$2,000  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Causey,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  a trustee  of  the  college,  interest 
audiences  of  more  than  five  hundred 
people.  In  1928-29  the  conferences 
were  on  “International  Relations”  and 
on  "Population,  a World  Problem.” 
This  year,  the  conference  in  Novem- 
ber had  for  its  subject,  “Peace  or 
War  — Recent  History  and  Present 
Problems.”  Another  conference  is  be- 
ing planned  for  April. 

The  Baldwin  Lectureship,  estab- 
lished within  a year,  supplies  an  in- 
come of  $1,800  a year  for  lectures  on 


through  the  ring  also.  Barnes  in 
backfield  just  wouldn’t  let  the  oppo- 
sition score.  Final,  26-20. 

The  inter-house  basketball  league 
has  been  progressing  well,  and  we 
find  Delta  Lodge,  Richards’,  and  the 
Town  team  well  toward  the  top  in 
their  respective  leagues.  This  intra- 
mural basketball  gives  everyone  a 
chance  to  play  and  great  benefits  are 
being  derived  by  the  entire  college 
from  such  a sport  program. 


art  subjects.  The  Martin  Lecture- 
ship, named  for  Professor  C.  B.  Mar- 
tin, for  more  than  forty  years  a teach- 
er of  Greek  and  Fine  Art  at  Oberlin, 
offers  $1,000  each  year  for  procuring 
lecturers  of  international  fame,  exhi- 
bitions, and  other  educational  activ- 
ities that  are  thought  advisable  by 
the  classical  department. 

The  only  lectures  at  which  the  at- 
tendance of  all  students  is  required 
are  the  so-called  Monthly  Lectures, 
given  during  approximately  five 
months  of  the  college  year,  the  chapel 
period  being  lengthened  to  a full 
hour  period  once  a month. 

Besides  the  artist  recitals  and  the 
lectures,  Oberlin  enjoys  from  ten  to 
fifteen  concerts  a year  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  There  are  also  con- 
certs of  the  Conservatory  Trio  and 
Quartet. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1929  a 
series  of  chapel  talks  reviewing  the 
year  were  given  by  faculty  members. 
Professor  P.  T.  Fenn,  Jr.,  discussed 
“Public  Affairs  in  1929”;  Professor  F. 
G .Tucker,  “Science  in  1929”;  Profes- 
sor George  H.  Danton,  "Literature  and 
the  Fine  Arts  in  1929”;  Professor 
James  H.  Hall,  “Music  in  1929.” 

A series  of  three  lectures  by  Dr. 
Alden  H.  Clark,  on  India,  occurred 
January  13,  14,  and  15. 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  dramatic  crit- 
ic of  the  New  York  Nation,  spoke 
on  the  “Tragic  Fallacy,”  in  Oberlin 
January  16,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
departments  of  English,  Philosophy, 
and  Psychology. 

Count  Michael  Karolyi,  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Hungarian  Republic,  and 
friend  of  Professor  Oscar  Jaszi,  de- 
livered an  address  January  17,  on 
“Problems  of  Modern  Europe.” 

The  Mead-Swing  Foundation  brought 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Norwood,  D.D., 
pastor  of  City  Temple,  London,  Eng- 
land, to  Oberlin  January  21-22.  He 
spoke  on  "Force  and  Stillness,”  and 
“World  Peace  in  Our  Time.” 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  depart- 
ment of  political  science,  Dr.  Josef 
Rediich,  professor  of  jurisprudence. 
Harvard  Law  School,  came  to  Oberlin 
February  7,  to  lecture  on  "Austria.” 

The  director  of  the  Baldwin  Bird 
Research  Laboratory,  Gates  Mill,  O., 
Mr.  S.  Prentiss  Baldwin,  talked  on 
“Methods  and  Results  of  the  Study  of 
the  Nest  Life  of  House  Wrens”  at 
Wright  Laboratory,  February  12.  The 
lecture  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
department  of  animal  ecology. 

Professor  William  A.  Nitze,  head 
of  the  department  of  Romance 
Languages,  University  of  Chicago, 
spoke  on  “Moliere,”  on  February  14. 

Mr.  Jay  B.  Nash,  of  the  class  of 
1911,  professor  of  physical  education 
at  New  York  University,  addressed 
the  departments  of  physical  education 
and  others  interested,  on  “Education 
for  Leisure,”  February  18. 

The  monthly  lecture  for  February 
was  given  by  Mr.  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  Lon- 
don journalist  and  publicist.  Mr.  Rat- 
eliffe’s  subject  was  “The  MacDonald 
Government  and  its  Tasks.” 

The  Washington’s  Birthday  address, 
Saturday  morning,  February  22,  was 
given  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Merriam,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Dr.  Merriam’s 
subject  was  “ Recent  Trends  in  Mu- 
nicipal Government,”  of  which  he  is  a 
recognized  authority. 

The  annual  religious  conference, 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  day 
of  prayer,  was  held  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  February  26,  27,  with  Pro- 
fessor Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  as  the  speaker. 
The  committees  in  charge  of  the  con- 
ference represent  the  general  faculty 
committee  on  religious  interests,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
the  student  councils  of  the  village 
churches. 

The  speaker  for  Shansi  Day,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  was  Dr.  Kenneth  Latourette, 
professor  of  missions,  Yale  University. 


Early  Letters  from  Hawaii 

The  February  number  of  the  Hon- 
olulu Mercury  contains  some  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  written  from 
Hawaii  in  1883  by  Oliver  Lyman 
Spaulding,  who  was  a graduate  of 
Oberlin  College  in  the  class  of  1855. 

He  was  at  that  time  chairman  of  a 
commission  sent  by  the  United 
States  government  to  investigate  the 
operation  of  our  reciprocity  treaty 
with  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii.  In  the 
course  of  his  work  he  visited  several 
of  the  islands  and  describes  condi- 
tions as  he  found  them. 


Noted  Lecturers  Speak  in  Oberlin 
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President  Wilkins’  1 alk  to  the  Alumni  Council 
on  Oberlin  Finances 


There  are  many  things  of  which  I 
should  like  to  talk  to  you,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  other  talks 
to  come,  and  that  there  is  to  he  mu- 
sic which  you  will  want  to  hear,  I 
will  limit  my  talk  to  the  single  sub- 
ject of  Oberlin  finances. 

First  of  all  I will  give  you  a report 
as  to  the  status  of  the  Endowment 
Campaign.  The  conditional  pledge  of 
the  General  Education  Board,  where- 
by they  promised  to  give  us,  up  to  a 
total  of  $500,000,  one  dollar  for  every 
three  dollars  which  we  might  collect 
from  endowment*  pledges,  was  orig- 
inally due  to  expire  in  August,  1928. 
At  that  time,  however,  it  was  appar- 
ent that  we  were  far  short  of  our 
goal  of  $1,500,000,  and  the  General 
Education  Board  very  generously  ex- 
tended the  time  of  apjjlicability  of  its 
own  pledge  until  December,  1929. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  made,  how- 
ever, and  the  sacrificial  loyalty  of  many 
of  those  who,  under  circumstances  of 
real  difficulty,  paid  their  pledges,  we 
had  by  the  end  of  1929  collected  only 
about  $1,050,000,  being  thus  about 
$450,000  short  of  our  goal.  This 
meant  that  the  General  Education 
Board  has  given  us  only  $350,000  in- 
stead of  $500,000,  leaving  a margin  of 
$150,000  which  they  would  have 
been  ready  to  give  us  but  we  had 
failed  to  secure.  Early  in  January,  I 
wrote  what  I supposed  was  a final 
letter  to  the  Board,  stating  the  sit- 
uation, expressing  appreciation  for 
their  past  help,  and  saying  that  under 
the  circumstances  it  did  not  seem  to 
me  that  we  were  justified  in  asking 
for  a further  extension  of  time. 

I was  greatly  pleased  and  gratified 
to  receive  a reply  in  which  the  sug- 
gestion was  volunteered  that  if  we 
should  ask  for  an  extension  of  time  it 
would  probably  be  granted.  We 
therefore  did  so,  and  I am  very  glad 
to  be  able  to  announce,  now  for  the 
first  time  publicly,  that  the  General 
Education  Board  has  extended  to  De- 
cember 31,  1930,  the  applicability  of 
its  own  conditional  pledge. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  all  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  Oberlin  to 
enable  us  to  make  good  in  this  new 
opportunity.  This  means  both  the 
payment  of  unpaid  pledges,  so  far  as 
may  be  possible,  and  the  securing  of 
new  endowment:  for  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Board  will  accept  as  satisfy- 
ing its  own  conditions  any  funds 
which  may  this  year  be  given  to  Ober- 
lin for  endowment,  even  if  they  be 


given  as  new  gifts  and  not  as  payment 
of  campaign  pledges.  If,  for  instance, 
we  are  successful  in  securing  one  or 
more  of  the  endowments  for  profes- 
sorial chairs  referred  to  in  my  last 
Annual  Report,  the  money  thus  re- 
ceived will  be  recognized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  as  calling  for 
proportionate  payments  on  its  own 
pledge. 

I find  that  there  is  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  character  of  the 
unpaid  pledges.  The  belief  is  ap- 
parently current  that  many  of  these 
are  large  pledges.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  unpaid  pledges  are  nearly 
all  small  ones.  There  are  only  twen- 
ty-five unpaid  pledges  of  a thousand 
dollars  or  more,  and  there  are  over 
3,000  unpaid  pledges  of  $285  or  less. 

The  annual  income  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, from  term  bills,  invested  funds, 
and  all  other  sources,  is  now  about 
$1,500,000.  This  is  a large  sum,  but 
we  could  spend  every  bit  of  it  and 
more  on  current  expenses,  without  the 
slightest  extravagance  and  in  re- 
sponse to  real  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties. This  may  seem  hard  to  believe 
for  those  who  have  known  Oberlin  in 
days  of  financial  stringency.  Three 
considerations  may  make  it  easier  to 
realize.  In  the  first  place,  Oberlin  is 
not  a small  college,  but  a large  col- 
lege, plus  a Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology, plus  a Conservatory  of  Music. 
Large  as  its  endowment  is,  its  endow- 
ment per  capita — that  is  to  say,  the 
amount  of  its  endowment  divided  by 
the  number  of  its  students  — - is  less 
than  that  of  a number  of  other  insti- 
tutions. In  the  second  place,  our 
costs  are  high  because  we  are  re- 
solved that  the  quality  of  our  instruc- 
tion, and  of  every  other  phase  of  our 
work,  shall  be  very  high.  In  the  third 
place,  we  could  use,  and  we  need, 
much  larger  sums  for  scholarship  aid. 
The  number  of  students  now  in  Ober- 
lin who  are  earning  their  way  partly 
or  wholly,  and  are  straining  them- 
selves to  the  point  of  hunger  and  ex- 
haustion to  do  so,  is  probably  as 
large  as  it  ever  was  in  the  history 
of  Oberlin.  Many  fine  men  and  wom- 
en are  losing  some  of  the  values 
which  they  came  here  to  get  because 
their  time  and  strength  is  so  filled 
with  (he  work  necessary  for  self-sup- 
port. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
could  use  all  our  income  on  current 
expenses  we  do  not  do  so.  On  the 
contrary  we  pare  the  budget  down  and 


down,  leaving  many  needs  unprovided 
for,  though  they  are  in  reality  press- 
ing needs.  The  reason  for  this  is 
mainly  that  we  must  have  each  year 
some  margin  for  plant  development — 
that  is,  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  the  purchase  of  land.  While  our 
endowment  situation  is  good  our 
building  situation  is  very  far  from 
good.  I will  not  rehearse  the  long 
list  of  building  needs  set  forth  in  my 
last  Annual  Report.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  completion  of  our  building 
program,  including  such  land  pur- 
chases as  are  still  necessary,  and  the 
costs  of  drainage,  heat  distribution, 
and  so  forth,  will  require  perhaps 
$7,000,000. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  buildings  in  ques- 
tion may  come  to  us  as  gifts  from 
donors.  That  is  the  way  in  which, 
historically,  the  American  college  has 
been  able  to  clothe  itself  with  build- 
ings, and  it  is  the  right  and  normal 
way.  But  there  are  some  buildings 
and  some  related  expenditures  which 
we  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  get 
from  donors;  and  the  need  for  cer- 
tain other  buildings,  as  for  instance 
the  Physics  Building  and  the  Woman’s 
Gymnasium,  is  so  overwhelming  that 
we  cannot  wait  much  longer  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  them  as  gifts  from 
donors,  but  must  cramp  our  other  ex- 
penditures — if  the  buildings  do  not 
materialize  as  gifts  — in  order  grad- 
ually to  set  aside  enough  income  to 
build  these  buildings.  If  any  of  you 
can  do  anything  to  speed  the  making 
of  building  gifts,  you  will  not  only 
directly  help  our  building  program, 
but  will  also  release  income  for  other 
much  needed  and  more  normal  pur- 
poses. 

Last  year  we  budgeted  a surplus  of 
roughly  $150,000  with  the  expectation 
that  that  sum  would  be  used  for  de- 
velopment of  the  plant.  It  was  so 
used,  chiefly  for  the  purchase  of  prop- 
erty for  the  Men’s  Campus.  If  then 
our  income  for  the  year  had  been  as 
budgeted  we  should  have  come  out 
with  an  apparent  balance  of  $150,000 
over  current  expenses,  but  should  in 
fact  have  come  out  even,  taking  plant 
development  into  account.  As  it  was, 
thanks  to  the  care  with  which  our  in- 
vested funds  are  being  handled,  our 
income  was  greater  by  almost  $75,000 
than  we  had  expected.  We  had  there- 
fore an  actual  balance  over  all  of 
roughly  $75,000.  Even  that  balance, 
however,  could  have  been  absorbed 
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instantly  in  any  one  of  three  ways. 
It  could  have  been  used  to  charge  off 
the  remaining  advances  from  the  cap- 
ital account  to  the  dormitory  account 
— advances  totaling  almost  exactly  the 
same  figure.  It  might  have  been  used 
to  complete  long  deferred  repairs  and 
replacements  in  many  buildings  (for 
instance,  in  this  building  — Warner 
Hall  — the  elevator,  which  has  be- 
come more  and  more  unsafe,  is  now 
being  replaced,  at  a cost  of  $6,000). 
It  might  have  been  used  to  make  cer- 
tain much  needed  land  purchases  in 
the  interests  of  plant  development. 
In  point  of  fact  we  have  used,  or 
shall  use,  practically  all  of  this  bal- 
ance for  the  two  latter  purposes,  the 


In  the  months  since  his  death  plans 
have  been  steadily  maturing  for  the 
creation  of  a worthy  memorial  to 
Dean  Edward  Increase  Bosworth. 

Early  in  the  consideration  which 
President  Wilkins  and  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Theology  gave  to  this 
matter  it  was  decided  that  such  a 
memorial  should  not  be  one  of  brick 
or  stone.  Dr.  Bosworth’s  life  had 
been  so  little  concerned  with  material 
forms,  his  interest  had  been  so  over- 
masteringly  in  “honest  and  friendly” 
persons  and  in  helping  men  to  become 
such,  that  nothing  less  than  life  itself 
could  be  his  memorial. 

The  careful  study  of  the  work  of 
the  parish  minister  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a new  and  radically  dif- 
ferent curriculum  for  the  School  of 
Theology,  convinced  the  faculty  that 
any  student  preparing  for  the  min- 
istry needed  more  than  a thorough 
grounding  on  the  history  and  philos- 
ophy of  the  Christian  faith.  He  also 
needed  a clear  understanding  of  his 
own  strength  and  weaknesses,  the 
methods  by  which  he  could  secure  the 
resources  and  skills  to  make  him  an 
effective  leader,  and  guided  practice 
in  the  application  of  the  best  methods 
to  personal  and  parish  problems.  Dr. 
Bosworth  expressed  himself  many 
times  as  wishing  that  the  faculty  of 
the  school  might  be  enlarged  to  in- 
clude one  who  would  be  charged  with 
the  intimate  personal  study  and  care 
of  the  students,  and  at  the  same  time 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  their 
laboratory  practice  in  field  work.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  the  resources  of 
the  school  did  not  permit  of  such  an 
addition  to  the  staff. 

A quiet  search  was  begun  for  funds 
to  establish  a chair  which  would  meet 


remainder  being  used  for  emergencies. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
the  percentages  of  expense  involved 
in  the  different  phases  of  our  work. 
I will  state  them  in  round  figures, 
asking  you  to  understand  that  these 
figures  are  approximate  rather  than 
exact.  My  estimate  is  that  for  the 
present  year  slightly  more  than  50% 
of  our  expenses  will  be  for  instruc- 
tion, about  15%  for  administration, 
about  10%  for  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  the  plant,  about  10%  for  plant 
development,  about  5%  for  libraries 
and  museums,  about  5%  for  scholar- 
ships, and  about  5%  for  miscellan- 
eous purposes. 


Dr.  Bosworth’s  desire.  In  June,  last, 
a friend,  who  desires  to  remain  anon- 
ymous, offered  $100,000  toward  such 
an  endowment  and,  until  such  time  as 
the  additional  funds  were  secured, 
promised  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  income  from  this  amount 
and  the  salary  of  a full  professor. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  gift  the  Trus- 
tees authorized  the  establishment  of 
the  Edward  Increase  Bosworth  chair 
of  Practical  Theology  and  Human  Re- 
lations, and  elected  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Brown  to  the  professorship.  The  first 
semester  of  Dr.  Brown’s  work  has 
proved  his  fitness  for  the  chair,  and 
given  evidence  of  the  sound  training 
values  to  be  had  through  it. 

The  new  chair  is  not  solely  a teach- 
ing chair.  Its  larger  effectiveness  de- 
mands the  use  of  the  excellent  lab- 
oratories which  Cleveland,  Lorain, 
Elyria,-  the  smaller  towns  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  offer  for  practical 
service  and  experimentation.  It  re- 
quires the  control  of  the  student’s  va- 
cation time  so  that  he  may  in  city  or 
in  country  be  made  aware  of  the 
practical  problems  which  he  must 
help  to  solve. 

This  means  money.  Many  of  the 
churches  in  which  the  best  practical 
training  is  to  be  had  are  not  able  to 
pay  for  the  services  involved.  Most 
of  the  students  in  the  School  are  self- 
supporting,  and  compensated  church 
work  must  be  provided  for  them. 
This  constitutes  a need  for  an  en- 
dowment of  $130,000.  The  total  fund 
required  by  the  memorial  chair  and 
its  supporting  work  is,  therefore, 
$250,000. 

Oberlin  plans  no  organized  drive  to 
secure  this  fund.  It  believes  that 
those  who  cherish  the  memory  of  Dr. 


Bosworth  and  desire  to  make  more 
permanent  the  project  to  which  he 
gave  his  life  will  provide  the  amount 
in  glad  gifts,  small  and  large.  That 
nearly  $120,000  has  already  come  from 
such  sources  gives  good  promise  of 
the  fund’s  completion. 


Professor  Horton  Honored 

A very  fine  honor  has  come  to  Pro- 
fessor Walter  M.  Horton  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology.  His  new 
book,  “ Theism  and  the  Modern 
Mood,”  has  been  selected  by  the  Re- 
ligious Book  of  the  Month  Club  as 
their  choice  for  March  distribution. 
This  means  that  several  thousands  of 
the  book  will  immediately  go  into  the 
hands  of  readers.  The  selection  of 
this  book  by  the  club  will  also  stim- 
ulate its  sale  among  other  readers. 
The  committee  which  made  the 
selection  is  composed  of  Dr.  Harry 
E.  Fosdick,  Dr.  S.  Parks  Cadman, 
Bishop  Francis  McConnell,  Dr.  How- 
ard Chandler  Robbins,  and  Dr.  Mary 
E.  Wooley. 


Graduate  Club  Formed 

On  Monday,  January  20,  the  grad- 
uate students  of  the  College  held  a 
luncheon  meeting,  with  President  Wil- 
kins and  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Graduate  Study  as  guests,  to  plan 
the  organization  of  a graduate  club. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  pro- 
mote fellowship  among  graduate  stu- 
dents, to  provide  compensation  for 
the  narrowing  effects  of  the  necessary 
specialization  of  graduate  study,  and 
to  promote  mutual  aid  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  peculiar  to  the  grad- 
uate student.  The  present  program, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  developed,  con- 
sists of  periodic  luncheon  meetings 
and  possibly,  one  social  function  dur- 
ing the  present  semester. 

The  qualification  for  membership  is 
that  the  applicant  be  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  College  or  Conservatory. 


Collegiate  touring  of  Europe  has 
become  so  common  that  students  are 
no  longer  satisfied  in  being  mere 
sightseers  but  are  getting  into  the 
business  end  of  the  game.  Two  Ober- 
lin seniors  are  connected  with  the  In- 
tercollegiate Travel  Bureau  and  are 
helping  to  work  up  parties  to  attend 
the  Passion  play  at  Oberammagau  and 
to  visit  other  points  of  interest  on  the 
Continent  and  British  Isles  this  sum- 
mer. Miss  Mary  Margaret  Rhodes 
and  Miss  Jerry  Harter  are  the  young 
ladies  arranging  the  party  and  Mrs. 
Ellen  B.  Hatch,  director  of  recre- 
ation, is  to  be  the  chaperone. 


The  Bosworth  Memorial  Fund 

By  Professor  Thomas  W.  Graham 
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Religion,  Education,  and  History 


The  Recovery  op  Religion,  by  Dwight 
Bradley,  T2.  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  1929. 

This  stimulating  book  by  Dwight 
Bradley  of  the  Oberlin  class  of  1912 
is  bound  to  create  a lively  discussion 
in  religious  circles.  Its  bold  and  ag- 
gressive style  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  that  disposition  to  drift  with  the 
current  of  contemporary  thought 
which  has  been  characteristic  of  so 
much  of  our  liberal  theology  in  recent 
years.  Instead  of  trying  to  modernize 
religion,  Mr.  Bradley  proclaims  the 
spiritual  bankruptcy  of  modern  civili- 
zation. Instead  of  trying  to  justify 
religion  in  scientific  terms,  he  insists 
that  science  is  incompetent  to  judge 
religion,  or  even  to  describe  what  it 
is.  In  common  with  Karl  Barth  and 
other  radical  critics  of  modern  relig- 
ious liberalism,  he  feels  that  the  time 
has  come  for  religion  to  cease  from  all 
compromising  or  temporizing  tactics, 
and  boldly  to  declare  its  independent 
right  to  be  judge  in  its  own  domain. 

Mr.  Bradley  is  so  much  concerned 
to  emancipate  religion  from  the  sway 
of  science  that  he  tends  to  create  a 
great  and  impassable  gulf  between 
the  “objective”  world  of  nature  and 
history,  where  science  reigns  supreme 
and  religion  is  a trespasser,  and 
the  “subjective”  world  of  the  inner 
life,  where  religion  reigns  supreme 
and  science  is  a trespasser. 

To  listen  to  his  description  of  the 
cold  indifference  of  Nature,  one  would 
suppose  him  to  be  an  adherent  of  the 
“New  Humanism”;  to  listen  to  his 
diatribes  against  all  who  would  at- 
tempt to  study  religion  scientifically, 
either  from  the  psychological  or  from 
the  historical  viewpoint,  one  would 
supjiose  him  to  be  a Fundamentalist! 
“There  can  no  more  be  a ‘science  of 
religion’,”  he  asserts,  “than  there  can 
be  a ‘religion  of  science,’  ....  Re- 
ligion and  science  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive terms,  since  tbe  phases  of 
reality  which  they  represent  are 
mutually  exclusive..”  (p.  160) 

In  strict  logic,  then,  he  is  bound  to 
conclude,  as  he  does,  that  nothing  in 
the  objective  world  of  nature  and  his- 
tory has  any  direct  significance  for 
religion,  not  even  the  historic  facts 
concerning  the  life  of  Jesus.  “Whether 
Jesus  ever  lived  in  the  objective 
world  is,  to  religion,”  he  claims,  “a 
matter  of  indifference.  Religion,  prop- 
erly understood,  is  concerned  only 
with  the  values,  not  with  the  em- 
bodiment.” (p.  137).  The  problem  of 
living  in  two  such  utterly  different 
worlds  is  one  of  tragic  intensity;  in- 


deed, it  would  appear  to  be  an  in- 
soluble one;  for  after  spending  five- 
sixths  of  the  book  in  getting  his  two 
worlds  apart,  Mr.  Bradley  spends  his 
last  two  chapters  trying  to  get  them 
together  again,  by  means  of  a frail 
bridge,  called  “The  Critical  and  Cre- 
ative Reason,”  hastily  flung  out  across 
the  abyss. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate 
the  paradoxical  and,  to  most  people, 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  Mr.  Brad- 
ley’s argument.  But  an  inconclusive 
argument  is  not  a serious  flaw  in  a 
book  like  this.  Its  real  purpose  is  to 
serve  as  a warning  and  a call  to 
arms;  and  in  this  it  does  not  fail.  No 
one  can  read  the  chapter  on  “Relig- 
ious Survivals  in  a Scientific  Period,” 
or  the  succeeding  chapter  on  “Substi- 
tutes for  Religion,”  without  becoming 
keenly  alive  to  the  subtle  and  pervas- 
ive influences  which  are  threatening 
religion  with  devitalization  and  decay. 
This  is  a book  which,  for  religious 
passion  and  power,  will  be  hard  to 
equal.  If  religion  fails  to  recover  its 
lost  vitality  in  our  generaton,  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  Dwight  Bradley. 

Walter  M.  Horton. 

The  Christian  Family,  by  Professor 
George  Walter  Fiske.  Abingdon 
Press.  New  York.  $1.25.  1929. 

Among  the  first  of  the  Abingdon 
monographs  in  Religious  Education  is 
this  splendid  continuation  of  his 
studies  in  the  problem  of  the  family 
by  Dr.  Fiske.  As  befits  the  purpose 
of  the  volume,  sociological  analysis  is 
compressed  to  afford  space  for  prac- 
tical suggestion  for  religious  training 
in  the  family.  Here  the  author  is  at 
his  best  and  draws  upon  his  complete 
mastery  of  the  literature  and  prob- 
lems of  the  field  of  religious  educa- 
tion to  make  many  helpful  contribu- 
tions. 

Dr.  Fiske  recognizes  fully  that  it  is 
insufficient  to  exhort  parents  to  do 
their  duty  in  religious  training.  The 
questions  are  rather,  “What  can  I 
teach,  and  how  can  I do  it?”  Empha- 
sis is  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  par- 
ents themselves  doing  constructive  re- 
ligious thinking.  Of  course  such  a 
volume  cannot  pretend  to  exhaust  all 
of  these  problems,  but  it  points  the 
way  toward  helpful  solutions. 

Among  the  many  happy  phrasings 
may  be  cited  that  of  the  home  as  "a 
character  clinic.”  “By  a careful 
planning  of  the  homely  projects  of 
life-sharing  and  mutual  service,  even 
the  daily  tasks  of  the  family  can  be 
turned  to  good  account,  as  laboratory 
work  in  the  practice  of  religion.”  The 


concrete  examples  offered  will  sug- 
gest many  possibilities  to  the  re- 
sourceful parent. 

Of  all  of  the  people  in  the  country, 
Oberlin  parents  should  be  most  inter- 
ested in  this  study.  It  is  to  be  com- 
mended as  a basis  of  discussion  in  a 
parents'  class  in  the  church  school, 
one  of  the  necessities  in  any  institu- 
tion that  is  taking  the  task  of  relig- 
ious education  seriously.  The  care- 
fully chosen  bibliography  will  direct 
the  further  study  of  those  interested 
in  individual  problems. 

Clarence  T.  Craig. 

Oxcart  to  Airplane,  By  Rockwell 
Dennis  Hunt  and  William  Shef- 
field Ament,  TO.  Powell  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Los  Angeles.  1929. 

This  is  a volume  in  the  series 
California,  edited  by  John  Russell  Mc- 
Carthy. Part  I by  Dean  Hunt  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  is 
entitled  Hoofs,  Wheels  and  Wings  and 
deals  with  the  history  of  land  trans- 
portation in  and  to  California.  Part 
II,  By  Sea  to  California,  is  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  S.  Ament  (Oberlin  1910)  of 
Scripps  College,  Claremont. 

Professor  Ament  covers  the  story 
of  travel  on  and  over  the  water  from 
the  Indian  bakas  (reed  rafts)  and  dug- 
outs,  the  hypothetical  (in  California 
waters)  Chinese  junks,  the  Spanish 
galleons,  the  English  square-riggers, 
and  the  early  American  schooners  to 
the  clippers,  the  steamers,  the  pleas- 
ure yachts,  the  oil-burners,  and  the 
hydro  airplanes.  As  we  paddle,  sail, 
steam  or  fly  along  we  catch  glimpses 
of  the  primitive  Indians,  surly  *and 
greedy  Spandiards,  Captain  Cook,  sea 
otters,  the  China  trade,  bare-legged 
Mexican  senoritas,  Yankees  loading 
hides  and  tallow,  whales  and  whaling, 
the  gold  rush,  clipper  races,  burning 
coal  ships,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
waterfront  in  Los  Angeles,  1929!  In 
this  story  of  the  quest  after  speed  it 
is  not  inappropriate  that  we  should 
be  life  a little  breathless. 

In  his  Acknowledgements  the  au- 
thor states  that  "as  much  as  possible 
of  the  narrative  is  quoted  from  the 
journals  and  early  published  accounts 
of  participants  in  the  events  de- 
scribed.” The  selection  of  such  orig- 
inal accounts  has  been  well  done  and 
proves  once  again  the  perhaps  not  too 
well  recognized  fact  that  there  are 
many  events  and  scenes  which  can 
never  be  more  accurately  or  thrilling- 
ly  described  than  they  have  been  by 
contemporary  observers.  No  later  au- 
thor is  likely  to  surpass  in  color  and 
feeling  the  original  descriptions  writ- 
ten by  the  gold-seekers  of  forty-nine. 

Not  a single  typographical  error  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  review- 
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er.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  block 
prints  make  any  positive  contribution. 
Some  of  them  are  rather  bad.  There 
is  an  excellent  bibliography. 

The  statement  that  the  “La  Follette 
Law  or  Seamen’s  Act  ....  prac- 
tically annihilated  the  American  Ma- 
rine” (page  403)  is  certainly  a little 
sweeping.  Professor  H.  U.  Faulkner 
in  his  American  Economic  History 
(New  York,  1928,  page  642)  expresses 


The  Diary  op  Montaigne’s  Journey 
to  Italy,  in  1580  and  1581.  Trans, 
and  notes  by  E.  J.  Trechmann.  Har- 
court,  Brace  & Co.  1929.  Students 
of  the  Renaissance,  those  interested 
in  travel-literature,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers who  have  felt  the  charm  of  the 
great  Frenchman,  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Trechmann  for  an  excellent 
and  sympathetic  translation  of  the 
Diary.  Mr.  Trechmann  has  already 
published  a translation  of  the 
Essays  (Oxford  University  Press, 
1927).  The  difficulty  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Montaigne  wrote, 
increased  by  that  of  his  own  casual 
style,  will  always  make  study  of 
him  in  the  original  somewhat  la- 
borious; this  new  translation  (one 
might  almost  say,  edition)  makes 
available  to  the  general  reading  pub- 
lic, in  well-nigh  fascinating  form, 
a literary  document  of  first-rate  in- 
terest and  importance. — Prof.  Thorn- 
ton. 

Deutsche  Literatur,  Sammlung  Lit- 

ERARISCHER  KUNST — UND  KuLTUR- 
DENMALER  IN  EntWICKLUNGSREIHEN. 

Price  by  subscription.  The  old 
Kuerscbner  Deutsche  National  Lit- 
eratur has  been  out  of  print  and 
practically  unobtainable  for  a dec- 
ade or  more.  This  new  enterprise, 
built  up  on  an  interesting  principle 
of  selectivity  by  periods  of  devel- 
opment, rather  than  by  individuals, 
is  intended  to  replace  it.  The  first 
two  volumes  which  have  appeared, 
one  on  the  beginnings  of  the  En- 
lightenment and  one  on  the  end  of 
the  knightly  period,  indicate  a rea- 
sonably satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  indispensable  D.  N.  L. — Prof. 
Danton. 

Handbook  op  Greek  and  Roman  Archi- 
tecture. by  D.  S.  Robertson.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  This  is 
the  latest  and  best  work  in  English 
on  classic  architecture.  The  book 
is  a sound,  conservative  treatment 
of  the  whole  field  from  Minoan 
times  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Technical  details  of  construc- 
tion are  wisely  isolated  in  full  ap- 
pendices. There  is  a convenient 
glossary  of  the  inevitable  technical 
terms  for  the  use  of  those  who  study 
ancient  architecture  for  the  first 
time,  and  also  an  excellent  bibliog- 
raphy stressing  works  in  English 
where  available,  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  continue  their  study.  There 
are  many  excellent  illustrations, 
photographs  of  extant  monuments, 
and  interesting  restorations.  Al- 
though the  magnitude  of  the  field 


the  opinion  that  the  “La  Follette 
Seamen’s  Act  of  1915  was  unjustly 
denounced  by  the  shipping  interests 
as  the  final  blow  at  a declining  mer- 
chant marine  . . . 

Professor  Ament  is  certainly  not  a 
pessimist.  Even  if  the  title  page  did 
not  give  it  away  the  reader  would 
have  guessed  that  he  was  a Cali- 
fornian! 

Robert  S.  Fletcher. 


makes  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
very  compact,  the  book  is  very 
well  written.  It  is  interesting 
reading,  because  it  reflects  the 
deep  interest  and  keen  apprecia- 
tion cf  a man  who,  without  being 
a propagandist,  realizes  that  classic 
architecture  needs  no  apology. — 
Mr.  Wallace. 

People  and  Music,  by  Thomasine  C. 
McGehee.  Allyn  and  Bacon.  1929. 
A textbook  in  music  appreciation 
intended  primarily  for  pupils  in 
the  junior  high  school.  The  lessons 
are  well  planned  and  the  entire 
book  is  highly  suggestive. — Prof. 
Gehrkens. 

Educational  Objectives  of  Physical 
Activity,  by  Frederick  Rand  Rog- 
ers, State  Director  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, New  York  State.  A.  S. 
Barnes  & Co.,  1929.  This  little  book 
of  handy  pocket  size  is  valuable 
for  any  teacher  or  parent,  but  of 
peculiar  value  for  teachers  of  phys- 
ical education,  directors  of  play- 
grounds and  community  centers, 
and  recreational  leaders.  Material 
treated  is  handled  under  three  gen- 
eral heads:  Analysis,  Implications, 
and  Sources.  The  first  twenty-four 
pages  deal  with  philosophy,  method 
and  program  of  physical  activity. 
Part  II  shows  the  implications  for 
elementary,  intermediate  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers,  for  phys- 
ical educators  and  for  educational 
administrators.  The  section  on 
Sources  offers  a fine  biblography 
with  descriptions  of  the  books  cited 
which  alone  makes  the  work  val- 
uable. The  busy  teacher  of  phys- 
ical education  will  find  much  with- 
in the  hundred  pages  of  this  little 
work  to  guide  and  inspire  him. — 
Prof.  Savage. 

How  to  Find  the  Right  Vocation,  by 
Dr.  Harry  D.  Kitson.  Harper  & 
Bros.  1929.  This  book  presents  in 
attractive  style  and  from  a very 
practical  point  of  view  the  steps 
involved  in  selecting  one’s  vocation. 
Both  students  and  counselors  will 
find  this  book  very  helpful. — Mr. 
Humphreys. 

Geology  of  Mongolia,  by  Charles  P. 
Berkey  and  Frederick  K.  Morris. 
American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1927. 
This  volume  is  the  first  to  appear 
in  its  final  form  from  the  explora- 
tions of  the  Central  Asiatic  Expedi- 
tions under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Roy  Chapman  Andrews.  Twelve 
volumes  are  contemplated,  dealing 


with  all  phases  of  data  collected  by 
the  parties,  geology,  biology,  bot- 
any, ethnology,  and  others.  Two 
volumes  are  devoted  to  general 
geology  and  four  to  special  geo- 
logic topics. 

Financed  by  a great  scientific  or- 
ganization of  high  standards  and 
elaborate  equipment,  directed  by  a 
man  of  proven  skill,  energy  and 
adaptability,  and  manned  by  schol- 
ars in  every  field  represented  it 
would  be  surprising  if  the  results 
were  other  than  brilliant.  This  vol- 
ume sums  up  very  briefly  the  trav- 
els of  previous  workers  in  Mongolia, 
Russians  and  non-Russians,  then 
describes  the  general  findings 
along  the  routes  traversed  by  the 
authors  in  1922-23.  The  next  hun- 
dred pages  discusses  in  detail  five 
more  carefully  studied  states,  some 
fifteen  special  problems  and  areas 
where  the  authors  believe  more  in- 
tensive work  would  be  most  remu- 
nerative. The  last  125  pages  of  the 
text  are  devoted  to  summaries  and 
discussions  along  broad  and  schol- 
arly lines.  A bibliography  of  over 
250  entries,  38  plates  with  two  pho- 
tographs on  many,  161  figures  and 
six  folded  maps  in  pocket. — Prof. 
Hubbard. 

The  Sceptical  Biologist,  by  Joseph 
Needham.  Chatto  and  Windus, 
London.  1929.  In  this  volume, 
Needham  of  Cambridge,  who  is  a 
biochemist  by  profession,  stands 
aside  from  the  finer  details  of  his 
research  to  look  over  the  philosoph- 
ical relationships  of  his  science  to 
the  whole  of  truth.  There  are  ten 
separate  essays:  The  Sceptical  Bi- 
ologist; The  Limitations  of  Optick 
Glasses,  or  Some  Observations  on 
Science  and  Religion;  Organicism 
in  Biology;  the  Hunting  of  the 
Phoenix;  Lucretius  Redivivus,  or, 
the  Hope  of  a Chemical  Psychol- 
ogy; S.  T.  Coleridge  as  a Philo- 
sophic Biologist;  Julien  de  la  Met- 
trie;  William  Harvey  and  the 
Witches,  Anaxagoras,  or  Science 
and  Purpose;  Materialism  and  Re- 
ligion. 

Needham  expells  the  old  vitalism 
from  the  field  of  biology  and  con- 
cludes that  the  “ mechanistic  view 
of  the  world  is  a legitimate  metho- 
dological distortion,  capable  of  ap- 
plication to  any  phenomena  what- 
ever, and  possessing  no  value  as  a 
metaphysical  doctrine,”  a view 
which  he  calls  neo-mechanism.  But 
the  same  world  viewed  thus  mechan- 
istically can  also  be  viewed  through 
other  “optick  glasses,”  namely,  art, 
philosophy,  religion,  etc.  “Of  any 
object,  fact  or  event,  it  can  be  said 
that  it  may  be  regarded  scientific- 
ally and  that  it  may  he  regarded 
religiously.”  “ Materialism  is  no 
obstacle  to  the  spiritual  life. 

Far  from,  being  an  obstacle,  it  is 
the  ever-necessary  corrective  and 
compensation,  exercising  the  spirit 
in  the  austere  bright  school  of  fact 
and  law,  and  never  permitting  it 
to  yield  completely  to  the  powerful 
forces  of  purely  moral  and  ethical 
values  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the 
sense  of  the  holy  on  the  other." — 
Prof.  Hibbard. 
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High  School  Orchestras  to 
Contest  in  Oberlin 

A contest  open  to  all  high  school 
orchestras  in  Ohio  is  to  be  held  in 
Oberlin  April  24-25.  This  will  be 
similar  to  a contest  held  in  Oberlin 
last  spring  that  brought  several  hun- 
dred young  people  to  the  campus.  It 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  a large 
attendance  this  year. 

Professor  Arthur  'Williams  is  again 
chairman  of  arrangements.  Co  oper- 
ation is  being  received  from  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music  and  the  Music  Supervisors  Na- 
tional Conference. 

The  contesting  high  schools  will  be 
entered  under  different  classifications, 
schools  of  approximate  size  being 
grouped  together.  Numerous  prizes 
are  being  offered.  It  is  very  much 
hoped  that  the  smaller  community  and 
district  schools  will  be  represented 
this  year  in  addition  to  the  many 
city  schools  entered  last  year. 


Morgan  and  Davis  to  Help 
Run  Cleveland 

Daniel  Edgar  Morgan  of  Oberlin’s 
Class  of  1897  crashed  the  front  page 
of  the  Cleveland  papers  the  latter 
part  of  January  and  bids  fair  to  ap- 
pear there  for  some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Morgan  became  City  Manager 
of  Cleveland  February  1st.  This  is 
the  largest  city  in  the  country  to  have 
the  city  manager  form  of  government. 
The  new  manager  had  previously  held 
several  public  offices  but  most  of  his 
career  since  graduating  from  Oberlin 
had  been  spent  as  a practicing  at- 
torney in  Cleveland. 

In  1909  Mr.  Morgan  was  elected  to 
the  city  council.  In  1911  he  ran  for 
city  solicitor  but  was  defeated.  He 
returned  to  his  law  practice  and  did 
not  again  enter  politics  until  1928, 
when  he  was  chosen  for  the  State 
Senate.  He  quickly  made  himself 
known  and  became  an  influential  leg- 
islator. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  served  his  commu- 
nity in  many  ways.  He  is  a former 
president  of  the  City  Club  and  the 
Citizens  League. 

The  newspapers  have  told  all  about 
his  Welsh  ancestry,  his  birth  in  Oak 
Hill,  Ohio,  his  two  years  at  Marietta, 
and  that  he  was  a quiet,  serious-mind- 
ed student  in  Oberlin.  Though  he 
may  have  been  Ed  or  Eddie  to  his 
mates  in  college  he  is  Dan  to  his  po- 
litical friends. 

Mrs.  Morgan  was  Wilma  Ball, 
daughter  of  the  late  Webb  C.  Ball,  of 


Cleveland.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Nancy  Ann. 

Rees  H.  Davis,  ’14,  is  to  be  in  Mr.  Mor- 
gan’s cabinet  as  director  of  utilities. 
Mr.  Davis  leaves  an  active  law  prac- 
tice to  take  this  position.  He  has  for 
several  years  been  a member  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Cleveland. 


Philip  King  to  Become 
College  President 

Philip  Coates  King,  of  the  class  of 
1910,  is  to  become  associate  president 
of  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
on  April  1.  Mr.  King  has  been  in  the 
pastorate  ever  since  completing  his 
theological  course  in  Oberlin  in  1915, 
until  the  past  year  when  he  has  been 
assisting  in  an  endowment  campaign 
for  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

At  Washburn,  Mr.  King  will  share 
with  the  present  president,  Dr.  P.  P. 
Womer,  the  duties  of  that  office. 
Washburn  is  a Congregational  college, 
co-educational  and  has  about  1,000  stu- 
dents. 


Besides  holding  the  two  degrees 
from  Oberlin,  "Phip,”  as  he  was  gen- 
erally known  by  his  classmates,  re- 
ceived an  M.A.  from  Columbia  in  1913. 
He  was  1910’s  senior  class  president 
and  was  also  president  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  that  year.  He  was  a member  of 
the  student  senate,  honor  court,  and 
Hi-O-Hi  board.  He  played  class  and 
varsity  football  and  won  his  “O”  as 
a guard.  Alpha  Zeta  literary  society 
and  the  First  Church  choir  contrib- 
uted to  his  preparation  for  the  min- 
istry. 

In  December,  1917,  Mr.  King  mar- 
ried Miss  Zoe  Catherine  Marts,  who 
had  been  vice-president  of  1910  and 
otherwise  a leader  in  many  student 


activities.  They  have  two  children, 
Arnaud,  born  in  December,  1920,  and 
Barbara  Lee,  born  in  March,  1925. 

For  two  years  between  college  and 
seminary,  Mr.  King  was  with  the  As- 
sociated Charities,  Cleveland.  His 
active  ministry  began  as  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Washington  Street  Con- 
gregational Church,  Toledo,  in  1915. 
He  spent  a year  and  a half  as  chap- 
lain in  the  United  States  Navy  and 
in  1920  became  minister  of  the  Den- 
ison Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
Cleveland.  From  there  he  went  to 
Columbus  in  1924  and  remained  until 
1929. 

Mr.  King,  as  second  son  of  Emeritus 
President  Henry  Churchill  King,  car- 
ries to  his  new  position  a heritage 
that  few  college  presidents  possess. 
Born  and  brought  up  in  the  Oberlin  at- 
mosphere and  attending  college  dur- 
ing his  father’s  presidency,  Mr.  King 
should  have  a good  knowledge  of  the 
duties,  trials,  and  pleasures  of  a col- 
lege executive. 


Thornton  Wilder  at  Grand 
Rapids 

Oberlin  Alumni  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  held  their  mid-winter  meeting 
in  the  Art  Gallery,  with  Mrs.  Mary 
Cooke  Swartwout,  ’96-’97,  as  hostess. 
The  occasion  was  made  especially  en- 
joyable by  the  presence  of  two  genial 
guests  of  honor:  Mr.  Thornton  Wilder, 
distinguished  author,  who  spent  two 
years  at  Oberlin  with  the  class  of 
’19,  and  Mr.  John  G.  Olmstead,  ’06, 
our  own  Alumni  Secretary.  We  re- 
lived our  college  days  and  caught  up 
with  current  events  with  the  help  of 
some  interesting  Oberlin  movies 
which  Mr.  Olmstead  showed. 

Among  those  present  were  Mrs. 
Helen  Millspaugh  Andrus  ’78,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  H.  Mills  ’97,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Antisdel  ’90-’91,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce 
J.  Fouts  ’04-’05,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Gleason 
’03,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Ward,  Marie  Estabrook 
’14-’15,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Christian- 
cy  ’15,  ’18,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynn  K. 
Fork  ’26,  Faith  Frances  Hardy  ’ll, 
Dorothy  Stuart  Blake  ’ll,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Gorsuch  T6, ’18,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Johnson  ’15,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Kaufman  ’16,  Barbara  Blake 
Mapes  ex-’17,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Slack 
’16,  Minnie  F.  Votruba  ’07-’0S,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  James  W.  Fifield,  Jr.,  ’21, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Herz  ’21,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  H.  Gerpheide  (Vera 
Delano  ’15),  Laura  Andregg  Mickey 
’10,  Arlisle  Quimby  ’17,  Paul  Hemis- 
ton  ’29,  and  James  Brown,  ex-’29. 

D.  S.  B. 
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Was  Leader  in  Business  and 
Civil  Life  of  Moline 

Harry  Ainsworth  died  February  6 
after  a short  illness  of  uremic  poison- 
ing. Mr.  Ainsworth  for  forty  years 
had  been  a leading  citizen  of  Moline. 
111.  It  was  from  this  city  that  he 
went  to  Oberlin  in  1881  and  to  which 
he  returned  after  completing  his  law 
course  in  Harvard  in  1887.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  in  1884. 
The  year  following  he  spent  in  study 
in  the  Conservatory. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  was  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  but  did  not  enter 
actively  into  practice.  Instead  he  as- 
sociated himself  with  Williams,  White 
Company  of  which  his  father  was 
president.  He  started  at  the  bottom 
and  worked  up,  being  for  the  years 
just  prior  to  his  father’s  death  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  In 
1914  he  became  president  and  was 
active  in  the  business  till  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  also  organized  and 
directed  the  Moline  Forge,  Inc.,  and 
was  a director  of  the  Moline  State 
Trust  and  Savings  bank.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Moline  public  library 
and  a deacon  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  was  a thorough  be- 
liever in  play  and  for  many  years 
ranked  among  Moline’s  best  in  tennis 
and  golf.  Up  until  his  recent  illness 
he  was  an  active  player  of  volley-ball 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  business,  in  civic  and  religious 
circles  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  a leader — 
generous  and  friendly  always. 

There  survive  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Mrs. 
Ainsworth,  who  was  Stella  Davidson, 
also  of  the  class  of  1884  at  Oberlin, 
a noted  leader  in  civic  affairs  in  Mo- 
line, and  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Mrs.  Harry  W.  Getz. 


Oberlin  Loses  Distinguished 
Citizen 

Mrs.  Julia  F.  Monroe,  widow  of  the 
late  Professor  James  A.  Monroe,  died 
in  Deland,  Fla.,  February  8.  Mrs. 
Monroe  had  not  been  in  the  best  of 
health  but  left  Oberlin  last  fall  for 
Florida,  which  had  been  her  custom 
for  several  years  past. 

As  the  surviving  member  of  the 
family  of  Charles  G.  Finney,  presi- 
dent of  the  college  during  the  early 
days,  Mrs.  Monroe  held  a wide  inter- 
est and  deep  respect  among  Oberlin 
people.  She  was  born  in  Oberlin  in 
May,  1837,  and  entered  the  prepara- 
tory department  in  1849,  later  attend- 
ing college.  In  November,  1865,  she 
was  married  to  James  A.  Monroe,  for 


many  years  a member  of  the  college 
faculty  and  who  also  served  this  dis- 
trict in  congress  and  was  a U.  S.  con- 
sul to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  She  brought 
up  her  four  step-children  and  for 
years  her  home  was  one  of  the  gath- 
ering places  of  Oberlin’s  prominent 
citizens.  Professor  Monroe  died  in 
Oberlin  in  1898. 

From  1894  until  1900  Mrs.  Monroe 
served  on  the  woman’s  board  of  man- 
agers for  the  college.  She  was  always 
interested  in  church  and  community 
activities  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  town’s  development  until  the  later 
years  of  her  life. 

Three  step-children  survive  her: 
Mrs.  Charles  N.  Fitch,  ’69,  of  New 
York,  Charles  Edwin  Monroe,  '77,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  William  Mon- 
roe of  Cleveland. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
First  Church  in  Oberlin,  and  burial 
was  in  the  family  lot  in  Westwood 
cemetery. 


At  Fukien,  China 

On  November  23,  1929,  the  Ober- 
linites  now  left  in  Foochow  gathered 
in  my  home  for  a social  time  and 
election  of  officers.  The  Beaches  and 
Metcalfs  were  home  on  furlough,  Dr. 
Willard  L.  Beard,  ’91,  was  on  a trip 
to  Shaowu,  250  miles  up  the  Min 
river.  So  those  present  were  Mrs. 
Beard,  Miss  Caroline  Chittenden,  ’92, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Christian  ’10,  Mr. 
Norvil  Beeman  ’15,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cushman  ’22,  Mr.  C.  J.  Lin  ’29,  Dr.  H. 
C.  Yen  ’20,  Mr.  G.  G.  Nga  ’28,  and  my- 
self, ’12.  The  Scotts  (teaching  in 
Oberlin,  1910)  were  prevented  at  the 
last  minute  from  attending. 

We  had  tea  at  my  home  and  then 
went  on  a brisk  walk  along  our  new 
boulevard  which  takes  the  place  of 
our  old  city  wall.  We  still  have  ban- 
dits but  our  walls  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. 

President  C.  J.  Lin  of  Fukien  Chris- 
tian University  and  Dr.  Yen  were 
married  only  last  August.  We  tried 
to  make  this  meeting  a special  cele- 
bration in  their  honor.  Mrs.  Beard 
made  the  most  delicious  chicken  loaf 
anyone  ever  ate  and  we  had  other 
good  things  to  go  with  it.  We  had 
all  put  on  our  aprons  and  gone  into 
the  kitchen  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

The  evening  was  spent  telling  tales 
of  Oberlin  and  singing  songs  led  by 
Miss  Cushman. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Nga  was  elected  the  new 
president  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Lin  was 
elected  the  new  secretary. 

Susan  E.  Armstrong,  ’12 


Chapters  Tune  In 

Toledo  alumni  gathered  January  18 
at  the  home  of  Dan  Bradley,  ’21,  to 
hear  the  Oberlin  Hour  broadcast. 
Forty  were  present.  Bridge  was  in- 
dulged in  till  the  zero  hour.  The  pro- 
gram of  music  was  greatly  enjoyed 
and  congratulations  sent  Oberlin  on 
the  fine  presentation. 

Bridge  was  the  indoor  sport  at  Ak- 
ron until  Ten  Thousand  Strong 
brought  everyone  to  their  feet  and 
introduced  a program  thrilling  every- 
one present.  The  party  was  held  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Peck,  ’23,  which  has  been  the  scene 
of  several  happy  Oberlin  occasions. 

At  Buffalo  the  radio  fans  assembled 
at  the  home  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Edward  S.  Jones,  ’10,  ’13,  on  January 
18  to  listen  to  the  Oberlin  Hour. 
WTAM  had  competition  at  times  but 
on  the  whole  the  program  was  heard 
clearly,  especially  the  glee  club  and 
string  choir,  and  the  final  Hi-O-Hi 
convinced  the  audience  that  Oberlin 
was  on  the  air. 

In  Columbus  a group  of  younger 
alumni  were  entertained  by  Miss  Jean 
Timberman,  ’24,  on  the  evening  of 
Oberlin  Hour  and  had  a delightful 
time.  The  Men’s  Glee  club,  Concert 
Band,  and  Mr.  Moyer’s  piano  solos 
came  through  best.  Part  of  the  A 
Cappella  choir  was  spoiled  by  a jazz 
orchestra  on  a nearby  wave,  but  the 
rest  of  the  choir  work  was  beautiful. 

Among  those  present  were  the  Har- 
old Wood’s  (Betty  Thomas)  ’23,  E. 
R.  Lancashire’s  (Helen  Merry,  ’22), 
James  Liggett’s  (Betty  Stover)  ’24, 
Melvin  Hughes’  (Laura  King,  ’25), 
Parr  Ayers  (Ruth  Robinson)  ’27, 
Lester  Longman’s  (Florence  Brown) 
’27,  ’28,  Harold  Kramer,  ’23-’26,  and 
“Goldie”  Metcalf,  ’21. 

Despite  a bitter  cold  night  (cold 
for  central  Ohio),  26  Cantonese 
journeyed  to  the  suburban  home  of  E. 
C.  Roberts  on  January  18  to  join  in  a 
social  evening  and  hear  the  radio 
broadcast  from  Oberlin.  The  pro- 
gram was  very  thoroughly  enjoyed 
and  a unanimous  desire  was  expressed 
that  another  broadcasting  might  be 
made  soon. 


Magazines  Needed 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  Vol- 
umes I to  XI,  from  October,  1904, 
through  July,  1915,  are  needed  for  the 
files  for  the  Centennial  Celebration 
of  the  College.  The  Alumni  Office 
will  be  most  grateful  for  these  issues 
if  anyone  can  supply  them. 
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Oberlin  Professional  and 
Business  Directory 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  R.  C.  BEATTY 
DENTIST 

5 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours — 9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 
FOR  college  jewelry 
Will  Gladly  Send 
Selection  on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


When  in  Town 
Eat  at 

Campus 

Restaurant 

South  Main  at  College  Street 


Dr.  Moulton  in  Chicago 

On  Friday  afternoon,  January  24, 
the  Oberlin  Women’s  club  of  Chicago 
had  a matinee  party  at  the  Goodman 
Theatre.  About  thirty-five  were  pres- 
ent and  enjoyed  a clever  adaptation 
of  Jules  Verne’s  “Tour  du  Monde.” 

Preceding  the  matinee,  Mrs.  Swear- 
ingen presided  at  a brief  business 
meeting  in  the  Rehearsal  room.  Mrs. 
Nina  S.  Hull,  treasurer,  announced 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  November 
rummage  sale,  about  $85.00,  had  al- 
ready been  sent  to  the  Vocational 
Supervision  League. 

Miss  Ruth  Bartlett,  our  delegate  to 
this  league,  emphasized  the  particu- 
lar need  of  scholarships  this  winter 
on  account  of  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation. 

The  February  meeting  of  the  club 
of  Chicago  was  a luncheon  at  the 
Chicago  Women’s  club  on  the  eighth. 
The  speaker  was  Dr.  Gertrude  E. 
Moulton,  ’03,  head  of  the  department 
of  physical  education  for  women  in 
Oberlin. 

While  Dr.  Moulton  was  scheduled 
to  speak  of  the  needs  — and  they  are 
all  too  evident  — she  showed  also  how 
much  individual,  constructive  work  is 
being  done  in  the  present  quarters. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a proper 
building  with  a swimming  pool,  a lot 
is  available,  but  only  part  of  the  funds 
at  hand.  The  Oberlin  women  of  Chi- 
cago hope  a suitable  building  with  a 
swimming  pool  may  be  provided  soon. 
We  also  feel  indebted  to  Dr.  Moulton 
for  making  this  trip  and  giving  us 
such  an  interesting  account  of  what 
her  department  is  doing.  Incidental- 
ly, too,  we  caught  many  little  glimpses 
of  the  college  life  in  general. 

L.  S.  P. 


Dr.  Wilder  at  Ithaca 

Saturday  evening,  February  15,  the 
Oberlin  alumni  residing  in  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  met  at  the  home  of  Juanita  Breck- 
enridge  Bates,  ’91,  310  North  Aurora 
Street,  Ithaca,  to  meet  George  D. 
Wilder,  ’91,  and  Gertrude  Stanley 
Wilder,  '91.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder  have 
been  in  China  since  1893.  They  spent 
last  week  at  Cornell  University  at- 
tending Farmers’  Week.  Dr.  Wilder 
told  the  group  many  interesting 
things  about  conditions  in  China;  also 
about  our  Oberlin-in-Shansi  and  its 
illustrous  president.  The  following 
are  among  the  Oberlin-Ithaca  group: 
Mr.  Harold  Reed  ’ll,  Alice  Durand 
Edgerton  ’06,  Professor  and  Mrs.  L.  H. 
McDaniels,  T2,  Alice  M.  Cush- 
man TO,  Edna  S.  Garrett  '02,  Profes- 
sor O.  F.  Curtis  ’ll,  Mrs.  O.  F.  Cur- 


tis ’13,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Gibbs  ’04,  Professor 
and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Cushman,  both  ’ll,  Mr. 
C.  S.  Ellsworth  ’27,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Ells- 
worth ’28,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Tenney, 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Jones  ’26,  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Jones  ’28,  Harold  D.  Smith  T5, 
Mrs.  R.  Pierce  Beaver  ’26,  Mr.  R. 
Pierce  Beaver  ’28,  William  Verhage 
’29,  Wei  Chen  ’29  Marion  L.  Warren 
and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Cushman,  ’ll,  Mr. 
’22,  Stella  Myers  ’24,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
L.  Barnes  ’26,  Mrs.  Hudson  J.  Wilson 
T6,  Mary  F.  Tenney  T7,  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Waugh,  and  Dr.  Albert  C.  Durand. 


Dinner-Dance  and  Other 
Activities  at  Akron 

Fifty  couples  attended  the  dinner- 
dance  given  Feb.  8 by  the  Akron  as- 
sociation at  the  University  club. 
Specialty  songs  and  dances  were  pre- 
sented by  members  of  the  orchestra. 
On  the  arrangement  committee  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Gordan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Orville  Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Kearney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl 
Derr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Richards,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  K.  O.  Peck,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Parks. 

On  that  afternoon  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  James  Shreffler  forty  women  had 
attended  a club  meeting  at  which 
Dean  Elizabeth  Thompson  had  spoken 
on  “Art  and  Historical  Glimpses  in 
Foreign  Countries.”  Mrs.  Harvey  G. 
Wing,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lester  W. 
Brock,  presented  a group  of  vocal 
numbers.  Assisting  hostesses  wrere 
Mrs.  Carl  Richards,  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Chester  Conkle,  and 
Miss  Louise  Innskeep.  Mrs.  Benja- 
min Blackmore  is  president  of  the 
club. 

Miss  Fitch  Guest  at  Wash- 
ington 

Dr.  Florence  M.  Fitch  was  honor 
guest  at  a meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
women  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party,  144  B 
Street,  N.  E.  This  house  is  of  con- 
siderable historical  interest,  having 
been  built  in  1815  by  a descendent  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  remaining  in  posess- 
ion  of  the  family  until  1922,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  Senator  Dale  of 
Vermont.  It  remained  his  home  until 
it  was  bought  by  the  National  Wom- 
an’s Party  in  1929. 

The  main  feature  of  the  program 
was  an  interesting  talk  by  Miss  Fitch 
who  told  the  Story  of  a Palestinian 
Peasant  Woman.  Reminiscences,  re- 
freshments and  singing  of  Oberlin 
songs,  completed  the  evening’s  enter- 
tainment. 
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News  of  Alumni 


’62— Mrs.  Deborah  J.  Pierson,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  McWade,  who 
were  among  the  pioneer  residents  of 
Oberlin,  died  at  the  Berea,  Ivy.,  College 
hospital  on  January  15,  after  an  illness  of 
ten  days.  For  many  years  Mrs.  Pierson 
had  her  home  in  Philadelphia,  but  for  the 
past  ten  she  has  lived  with  her  niece, 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Hutchins,  at  Boone  Tavern, 
Berea. 

’71— Mr.  John  W.  Cowan  died  at  Mace- 
don,  N.  Y.,  on  November  25,  1929. 

’72— E.  S.  Steele  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
was  struck  by  an  auto  on  December  14. 
Although  the  shock  was  great,  no  bones 
were  broken,  and  his  physicians  assure 
him  that  he  will  regain  his  strength.  Rev. 
E.  A.  Paddock,  ’72,  of  Weiser,  Idaho,  vis- 
ited him  recently. 

’S0-’83— Miss  Belle  Henry  is  chief  clerk 
In  a large  insurance  office  in  Las  Vegas, 
N.  Mex.,  and  her  sister,  Mary,  ’S3,  is  keep- 
ing house  for  her. 

'SI— Miss  Harriet  E.  Cushman  died  Feb- 
ruary 1 at  the  home  of  her  niece,  Mrs. 
Marion  Bridges  Payne,  ’06,  in  Portland, 
after  a complete  breakdown  at  her  home 
In  Chula  Vista,  Calif.,  in  November. 

Miss  Cushman  was  one  of  the  three  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  members  of  her  class.  She 
took  the  classical  course,  and  gave  the 
Greek  oration  at  the  class  Junior  exhi- 
bition. After  graduating  she  was  Dean 
of  Women  at  Fisk  University,  professor 
of  Greek  at  Oahu  College,  Honolulu, 
teacher  in  Whitman  College,  professor  of 
English  in  Idaho  State  University,  taught 
for  a time  in  a newly  established  school 
in  Washington,  spent  some  years  with  a 
brother  on  a ranch,  and  lived  in  Chula 
Vista,  Calif.,  during  the  latter  years  of 
her  life.  For  years,  to  her  death,  she  was 
chairman  of  the  Book  Committee  of  the 
Chula  Vista  Public  Library,  rendering  in- 
valuable service. 

’83-’88— Clark  A.  Baker  has  retired  from 
the  lumber  business  in  Roswell,  N.  Mex., 
where  he  was  active  for  many  years. 

’84— Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell  is  a lead- 
ing member  of  a staff  of  five  colored  men 
and  women  at  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCor- 
mick's headquarters,  where  she  is  direct- 
ing her  campaign  for  the  United  States 
senate.  Mrs.  Terrell,  who  is  assisting  in 
organizing  the  colored  women  of  Chicago 
and  the  state  for  the  campaign,  has  a 
record  of  distinction  as  an  effective 
speaker  and  able  organizer.  She  was  the 
first  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Colored  Women;  she  was  the  first 
of  her  race  to  serve  on  an  American 
Board  of  Education,  a service  which  she 
performed  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
her  term  of  eleven  years  broke  all  records 
for  length  in  the  national  capitol. 

’84 — Miss  F.  Isabel  Wolcott  has  been 
elected  honorary  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars,  of 
which  for  many  years  she  was  an  active 
member  and  officer.  Miss  Wolcott  was  re- 
cently appointed  district  chairman  of  the 
student  aid  committee  of  the  D.  A.  It. 
of  Ohio. 

’8C — Miss  Mary  S.  Fish  died  January  21, 
1930,  after  a long  illness  at  her  home  in 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio. 

’87— George  S.  Rowe  is  spending  the 
winter  on  the  French  Riviera.  Ills  ad- 
dress is  Hotel  d’  Albion,  Nice. 

t'87,  '89— A daughter,  Alice,  was  born, 
October  3,  1929,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  A. 
Berle,  Jr.  Mr.  Berle  is  the  son  of  Adolf 
A.  Berle,  ’87,  and  Augusta  Wright  Berle, 
’89.  This  is  the  first  grandchild. 


’88— Colonel  Frank  L.  Case,  assistant 
chief  of  staff  in  charge  of  the  training 
personnel  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Third  Corps  Area,  United  States  Array, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  died  suddenly  from  a 
heart  attack  January  20.  Col.  Case  was  a 
veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  and  the  World 
War.  After  graduating  from  Oberlin 
Col.  Case  practiced  law  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  till  the  Spanish-American  War.  He 
later  graduated  from  the  army  school  of 
the  line  and  of  the  array  staff  college. 
He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Case  and  two 
children. 

’89— Mr.  John  II.  Rose  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  died  August  15,  1929. 

’90— Twenty-two  members  and  members- 
in-law  of  '90  had  a Christmas  dinner  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Gibbons 
in  Cleveland  and  resolved  themselves  into 
a committee  to  discuss  the  big  reunion 
and  to  make  plans  for  it. 

'90— Professor  Charles  A.  Kofoid,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  Zoblogy  at  the 
University  of  California,  has  been  chosen 
as  American  visiting  professor  in  biology 
to  Japan  for  the  next  half  year,  under 
provisions  of  the  Rockefeller  foundation. 
Dr.  Kofoid  plans  to  sail  early  in  March. 
The  invitation,  which  came  from  Professor 
Shinkishi  Ilaita,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  biology  of  Tohoku  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, Sendai,  Japan,  asks  that  Pro- 
fessor Kofoid  lecture  at  the  university 
during  the  spring  semester  and  conduct 
graduate  instruction  and  research  at  the 
marine  station  of  the  institute  at  Asarnu- 
shi.  Mrs.  Kofoid  was  asked  to  accom- 
pany him. 

’91— Mrs.  Grace  Stanton  Love  was  a 
delegate  to  the  fifth  annual  conference  in 
Washington  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of 
War,  representing  the  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  Branch  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women.  About  six  hun- 
dred attended  this  conference,  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Japan  sending 
women  outstanding  in  peace  work. 

’90— Rollin  P.  Macaulay,  husband  of  May 
Bullard  Macaulay,  died  at  Granville,  111., 
January  8,  1930,  after  an  illness  of  three 
years. 

'91— Senator  Seabury  C.  Mastick  spoke 
on  Social  Legislation  at  a banquet  given 
by  the  Ithaca  League  of  Women  Voters 
January  27,  1930.  He  was  introduced  by 
Juanita  Brcckenridge  Bates,  also  of  the 
class  of  '91.  County  and  city  officials  and 
members  of  the  Cornell  faculty  who  were 
interested  in  social  work  were  present. 
At  a luncheon  in  Syracuse  the  same  day 
Senator  Mastick  spoke  on  the  Woman 
Juror  bill.  Senator  Mastick  has  done  ex- 
cellent work  In  the  State  Legislature  for 
ten  years. 

”91— Mrs.  G.  B.  SIddall,  1901  Ford  Drive, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  spending  the  winter 
in  Chandler,  Ariz. 

’92— Mi§s  Jennette  E.  Marsh  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  died  December  19,  1929. 

’92 — Chester  F.  Ralston  won  first  place 
among  the  7G  agents  in  northeastern  Ohio 
by  placing  last  fall  the  largest  number  of 
policies  for  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 
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’93 — Rev.  B.  M.  Hogen  is  assistant  mod- 
erator of  the  Utah  Congregational  Con- 
ference. His  address  is  Walker  Bank 
Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 

’93— Rev.  Theodore  T.  Holway  of  Phil- 
lippopolis,  Bulgaria,  was  married  August 
6,  1929,  to  Miss  Katharine  Turner  Thom- 
sen, in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  They  are 
now  in  this  country  and  their  address 
till  March  will  be  2633  Benvenue  Avenue, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

’93— Rev.  David  M.  James  of  Westmore- 
land, N.  H.,  died  suddenly  January  4, 1930. 

’93 — James  W.  Raine  has  returned  to 
Berea  College,  Ky.,  after  leave  of  absence 
for  the  first  semester,  which  he  spent  in 
study  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

'93— Rev.  E.  Grant  Randal  left  Seattle 
last  October  and  accepted  a pastorate  in 
Vashon,  Wash.  His  address  is  Box  74. 

t’93— Dr.  William  A.  Gerrie  of  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  died  November  10,  1929,  at 
his  home.  After  pastorates  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  Mr.  Gerrie  became  a chiro- 
practic licensed  practitioner.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a son  and  a daughter,  both  of 
Pasadena. 

’94-’9S — Edward  R.  Kelsey  died  at  his 
home  in  Toledo  on  December  18,  after  a 
brief  illness.  Mr.  Kelsey  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Toledo  Rotary  Club  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  held  high 
offices  in  Rotary  International.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  movement 
for  the  care  and  education  of  crippled 
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children.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a 
small  daughter,  a sister,  Louise  R.  Kel- 
sey , 'OS,  of  Toledo,  and  a brother,  George 
R.  Kelsey,  '98,  of  Crestwood,  N.  Y. 

’96— Mrs.  Emma  IT.  Johnson  is  principal 
of  the  East  Picocho  school  in  Las  Cruces. 
N.  Mex. 

’9S— H.  G.  Krlbs  is  now  at  202A  Copley 
Road,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  having  returned 
from  India,  and  is  teaching  zoology  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year 
1920-30. 

’90  Whiting  Williams’  book,  “ Main- 
springs  of  Man,”  is  one  of  six  books 
chosen  by  John  A.  Fitcli  for  the  Reading 
Course,  Capital  and  Labor,  as  published 
by  the  American  Library  Association. 

’02-’03 — Mrs.  J.  D.  Hume  has  moved  from 
Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  to  Alamogordo, 
where  her  husband  is  a practicing  phy- 
sician. 

’03 — Mrs.  C.  A.  Broaddus  is  president  of 
the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  San  Joaquin  Branch,  at 
Stockton,  Calif.  Her  husband,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Broaddus,  is  an  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
specialist.  They  have  two  children,  one 
In  high  school  and  one  in  eighth  grade. 

’03— Miss  Flora  K.  Heebner  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  Mission  in  Shansi,  China,  sta- 
tioned at  Tai  Ku,  received  a veritable  del- 
uge of  letters,  felicitating  her  upon  having 
completed  25  years  of  missionary  service 
in  that  field.  She  went  to  China  in  the 
fall  of  1904  to  help  rebuild  the  Shansi 
Mission  destroyed  by  the  Boxers  in  1900. 
The  letters  came  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1929,  when  she  was  away  touring 
among  the  outstation  churches.  She  ex- 
pects to  answer  all  the  letters  giving  this 
general  acknowledgment  in  advance. 

’05— Elizabeth  Rodhouse  Creglow  is  the 
author  of  two  poems  in  Edwin  Osgood 
Grover’s  new  anthology,  “ The  Animal 
Lover’s  Knapsack,”  published  by  Crowell, 
1929. 

’06 — Miss  Mary  Rankin  is  secretary  of 
the  Decatur  Countjr  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion. Her  address  is  514  North  East 
Street,  Greensburg,  Ind.  She  spoke  in 
December  before  the  semi-monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Public  Discussion 
club  of  Greensburg  on  adult  education, 
choosing  as  her  subject,  “ Is  it  possible 
to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks?  ” 

c’08-’09 — Mi’s.  Lena  Broadus  Saxton  is 
vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Tor- 
tuga Trading  Post  in  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 

’09 — Mrs.  Elgin  Sherk,  a missionary  in 
Persia  for  the  past  seven  years,  was  one 
of  a number  of  foreign  missionary  guests 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Cleve- 
land in  January.  Mrs.  Sherk  addressed  a 
number  of  meetings  in  churches  through- 
out the  city. 

’09-’ll— Mrs.  G.  J.  Baker,  formerly  with 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.  in  Silver  City,  N.  Mex., 
has  moved  to  Sherman,  Texas. 

’lO-’ll— Miss  Helen  M.  Anderson  is  as- 
sistant supervisor  of  schools  in  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex. 

’ll— Sam  Kinney  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion as  general  salesmanager  of  the  Talon 
Manufacturing  Company,  Meadvllle,  Pa., 
leaving  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  December. 

’ll— Miss  Doris  Stevens  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion, is  head  of  a delegation  of  seven 
women  which  sailed  from  New  York  Feb- 
ruary 10  to  attend  the  first  conference  of 
the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 
in  Havana,  February  17  to  24,  to  decide 
on  the  form  of  the  plea  for  a law  fixing 
the  nationality  of  women,  which  will  be 
sent  to  the  Hague  Conference  on  the  Cod- 
ification of  International  Law. 


’12— Miss  Hazel  F.  Biggs,  teacher  of 
English  at  East  High  school,  Cleveland, 
for  nine  years,  died  at  her  home  in  Ober- 
lin  on  January  27,  after  an  illness  of 
three  months.  Miss  Biggs  was  forced  to 
retire  last  October  because  of  poor  health. 
She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  four  sis- 
ters, and  one  brother,  Virgil,  ’17,  of  Hon- 
olulu. 

’12— Willis  B.  Coale  has  been  awarded 
his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University.  The 
title  of  his  dissertation  was  “ The  Pro- 
fessional Needs  of  Teachers  of  English.” 
He  is  now  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment of  the  Territorial  Normal  school  of 
Honolulu. 

’12— Mrs.  C.  Manford  Wilson  (Annabel 
Bradstreet)  is  the  daughter  of  Yale’s  old- 
est living  graduate,  E.  P.  Bradstreet,  of 
Cincinnati,  who  will  he  100  in  June.  Mrs. 
Wilson  is  living  at  253  Parkway  Avenue, 
Hartwell,  Cincinnati. 

’13—“  The  class  of  ’13  is  not  to  be 
outdone  by  ’12.  You  tell  the  alumni 
world  that  Caroline  Ainsworth  Getz 
has  eight  children,  five  girls  and  three 
boys.  She  lost  a fourth  boy.  She  lives 
at  Moline,  111.”  This  report  from  a mem- 
ber of  ’13  is  in  reply  to  a query  by  ’12, 
in  the  February  Alumni  Magazine,  as  to 
what  Oberlin  family  outshone  Charlotte 
Caton  Cobb,  ’12,  with  seven  children. 

’13— Mrs.  Carl  E.  Bosley  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  State  Teachers’  College  in  Silver 
City,  N.  Mex.  Her  husband  died  three 
years  ago  as  a result  of  being  gassed 
overseas  during  the  recent  war. 

’13-’14 — Mrs.  Louise  Faulke,  formerly  of 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  is  living  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  where  her  husband  is  in  the  insur- 
ance business. 

’13,  ’15— Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  McIntosh 
(Austa  McKitrick)  and  daughters,  Ann 
and  Jane,  are  living  at  152  Haslett  Street, 
E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

’15— Miss  Gertrude  Ingalls  is  now  head 
of  the  English  department  in  Washington 
College,  Chestertown,  Md. 

’15 — Born,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  O. 
Lcpley  (Ethel  Riebling)  of  Grosse  Pointe 
Park,  Mich.,  on  August  3,  1929,  a son, 
Frederick  John. 

’1G-’17 — Miss  Mary  E.  Kirwan,  formerly 
of  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.,  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  Ireland. 

c’lG-’18— Miss  Thelma  J.  Vo-Tipka,  singer 
with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company, 
was  married  in  Chicago  recently  to  W.  T. 
Hamilton,  engineer,  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  sang  two  seasons  with  the 
American  Opera  Company  and  last  sum- 
mer studied  in  Berlin.  This  is  her  first 
season  with  the  Chicago  Opera  .Company. 

’18— Dr.  Elston  L.  Belknap  announces 
the  opening  of  new  offices  at  Rooms  905- 
DOG,  Majestic  Building,  221  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  He  is  contin- 
uing the  practice  of  internal  medicine 
and  diagnosis. 

’18— Mrs.  Lawrence  Bunker  Ramsdell 
(Anne  Marguerite  Reese)  died  November 
30,  1929,  from  injuries  received  in  an  au- 
tomobile accident.  For  several  years  Mrs. 
Ramsdell  had  been  teaching  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  was  a teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Taft,  Calif.  She  leaves  her 
husband  and  one  little  daughter,  Patricia 
Ann.  She  was  a sister  of  Mrs.  Mabel 
Reese  Henderson,  '17,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Reese  Abernethy,  ’21. 

’18— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jewell  T. 
Moll  (Gertrude  Williams),  a daughter, 
Catharine  Carnas,  January  13,  1930.  Ad- 
dress, 30  Poplar  Street,  Douglastown,  N.  Y. 
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niMO— H.  E.  Dewey  lias  been  elected 
principal  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
high  school. 

'10—  Rev.  Ross  Hartman  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational church  of  Steubenville,  Ohio.  He 
has  been  at  the  First  Congregational 
church  of  Chardon. 

’19— Miss  Lelia  Hazeltine,  formerly  of 
the  Benson  Polytechnic  School  library  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  is  now  reference  librarian 
in  the  Hamilton  Fish  library,  3SS  E. 
Houston  Avenue  D,  New  York  City. 

m‘19— Among  the  reading  courses  pro- 
moted by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion is  one  entitled  Useful  Arts.  Philip 
N.  Youtz  is  preparing  a volume  for  this 
course,  the  title  to  be  "Architecture  for 
Draftsmen  and  Craftsmen.” 

'19-’20 — Mrs.  E.  N.  Bressman,  formerly 
of  State  College  in  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex., 
is  now  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  where  her  hus- 
band is  on  the  faculty  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural College. 

'19-’21— The  Rev.  A.  C.  Walker,  who 
gained  an  early  start  toward  religious 
activities  by  attending  Oberlin  College 
from  1919  until  1921,  is  the  new  Congre- 
gational minister  at  Green  River,  Wyo. 
Among  those  whom  he  hopes  to  convert 
to  an  Oberlin  conception  of  Christianity 
is  C.  E.  Jensen,  who  spent  from  1914  un- 
til 1916  under  the  influence  of  Oberlin,  but 
later  went  to  war.  Jensen  hopes  that  an- 
other Oberlinite  will  move  to  Green  River 
so  that  he  can  form  an  Oberlin  Club  to 
play  three-handed  pinochle.  Walker  hopes 
that  at  least  two  more  Oberlinites  will 
move  to  Green  River  so  that  he  can  form 
an  Oberlin  Club  to  have  a Bible  Discussion 
Group. 


JOHN  M.  HALL 
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Become  a Part  Owner 

under  the  (Fred  F.)  FRENCH 
PLAN  of  income-producing  apart- 
ment houses  or  apartment  hotels 
located  within  four  blocks  of  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York  City,  at 
a location  where  exists  the  great- 
est demand  in  the  world  for  homes. 

Investments  may  be  made  from 
$100  to  $100,000.  You  have  safety — 
plus  6% — plus  the  redemption  of 
every  dollar  of  your  original  invest- 
ment— plus  50%  of  all  profits  dis- 
tributed from  the  operation  of  the 
property  thereafter.  Good  over-the- 
counter  market.  Send  for  literature. 

E.  ALLAN  LIGHTNER,  '03 

Fred  F.  French  Investing  Co. 
551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


e 20— Paul  E.  Grosli,  after  spending  the 
past  year  and  summer  school  at  North- 
western University,  is  professor  of  organ, 
piano,  and  composition  at  Grove  City  Col- 
lege, Grove  City,  Pa.  He  teaches  over 
forty  pupils  a week  and  broadcasts  regu- 
larly over  WSAJ  from  the  college. 

20— Mrs.  Duff  Hansen  died  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1920.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band, a daughter,  Jacqueline  Jean,  two 
years  and  nine  mouths  old,  and  a daugh- 
ter, Mary  Maren,  aged  four  days.  Mr. 
Hansen’s  sister,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Wright, 
O.  K.  T.  S.  ’IS,  has  resigned  her  position 
as  kindergarten  teacher  in  the  Los  An- 
geles schools  and  has  moved  to  Fontana 
to  care  for  the  baby  girls. 

’20— L.  Grant  Hector,  professor  of  phys- 
ics in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  was  on 
January  1st  appointed  radio  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 

’21 — Kenneth  C.  Bunker  is  now  pastor  of 
the  congregations  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Westfield,  Vt.,  and  the 
Federated  church  of  Lowell,  Vt.  He  took 
up  his  duties  in  the  parish  in  November. 

On  November  2S  he  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Alma  Asted  Tucker  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  in 
the  First  Church  of  Christ  of  that  town. 
His  father,  Rev.  F.  R.  Bunker,  and  Rev. 
J.  II.  Grant,  for  some  years  minister  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Elyria,  of- 
ficiated. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunker  and  Miss 
Wilburta  Tucker,  aged  two,  are  “at  home” 
in  Westfield,  Vt. 

’21 — Miss  Jean  Ilazeltine  is  the  name 
of  a new  daughter,  born  December  15,  to 
Ezra  T.  and  Helen  Groves  Hazeltine,  in 
South  Bend,  Wash. 

’21— Glen  Molyneaux  was  electod  a di- 
rector for  two  years  of  the  Ohio  Hard- 
ware Association  at  a recent  meeting  in 
Columbus. 

’21— James  Albert  Nichols  was  horn  on 
Christmas  day,  1929,  his  parents’  wedding 
anniversary,  to  Arthur  and  Stella  Zekind 
Nichols  of  Chicago.  He  has  two  little 
sisters,  Kathryn,  aged  six,  and  Zelpha- 
Jane,  two  and  a half. 

’21,  ’22— Florence  Demo  and  Henry  E. 
Bent  live  at  8 Appleton  Road,  Cambridge, 
with  their  two  sons,  Henry  A.,  aged  three 
years,  and  Robert  D.,  one  year  old.  Mi-. 
Bent  teaches  physical  chemistry  at  Har- 
vard and  general  chemistry  at  Radcliffe 
College. 

’22— Word  has  been  received  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Day,  father  of  Miss  Lucille 
Day,  at  their  home  in  Pacific  Palisades, 
Calif.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a son, 
and  three  daughters. 

’22— Ilsien  J.  Huang  is  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Chinese  Government  Cus- 
toms College.  His  address  is  2 Kuan 
Hsueh  Ta  Yuan,  Shih  Chia  Huting,  Peking. 

c’22— The  address  of  Huddle  M.  Johnson, 
pianist  and  teacher,  is  2 W.  51st  Street, 
New  Yrork  City. 

’22 — Alice  Zabelle  was  born  June  5,  1929, 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Yulian  G.  Varbedian. 
They  are  now  living  at  7204  Iowa  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

’23— Charlotte  Berger  was  married  on 
January  3,  1929,  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
to  Mr.  Carl  Holm.  The  wedding  was  a 
double  one,  her  brother  being  married  at 
the  same  time.  Mr.  Holm  is  the  whole- 
sale distributor  for  the  Western  Branch 
of  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

’23—  Frances  S.  Hutchins  writes:  “ I am 
acting  as  representative  of  the  Trustees 
of  Yale,  In  China.  The  work  at  present 
comprises  a high  school  for  boys,  a hos- 
pital, and  participation  In  college  work. 
The  superintendent  of  the  IIunan-Yale 
hospital  Is  Dr.  K.  Y.  Wang,  ’1(5.  Not  far 


away  is  Mr.  Leo  Tsinng,  ’18,  principal  of 
tlie  best  girls’  school  in  the  province.” 

'24— Miss  Ruth  M.  Hubbard,  since  Feb- 
ruary, lias  been  senior  psychologist  in  the 
Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Division  of  Psy- 
chiatry, University  of  Rochester  Medical 
School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Miss  Hubbard 
addressed  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  of  Oberlin  at 
a recent  meeting  on  her  work  of  a similar 
nature  in  Cleveland. 

’24,  c’27— Born,  in  Chicago,  February  9, 
1930,  to  Joseph  P.  Stocker  and  Genene 
Noble  Stocker,  a son. 

’24— Elizabeth  P.  Storer  of  Pittsburgh, 
is  now  married,  and  is  Mrs.  James  C.  Lig- 
gett, of  1599  Lincoln  Road,  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

c’25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Adler  have 
the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Estelle  Adler,  .n  the  thirteenth 
of  January,  1930.  They  are  living  at  654 
Elmwood  Avenue,  Providence,  R.  I. 

’25 — Miss  Frances  Downing  addressed 
the  fireside  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Oberlin,  February  2,  on  “ opportunities 
for  foreign  service.”  Miss  Downing  has 
just  returned  from  two  years’  teaching  in 
Syria. 

’25— Mr.  Perclval  Haskell,  an  instructor 
in  the  English  department  of  Syracuse 
University,  was  injured  when  he  and  a 
fellow  instructor  skidded  on  a curve. 
The  companion  was  killed  instantly,  and 
Haskell  sustained  a broken  jaw,  cuts  and 
bruises. 

’25 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  *Mrs.  Frank  Hug- 
gins (Celia  Hill),  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January 
20,  a daughter. 

’25 — Laurine  E.  Mack  has  been  elected  to 
an  assistant  professorship  in  fine  arts  in 
Wellesley  College.  The  last  year  she  has 
had  a Carnegie  Traveling  Fellowship  in 
Fine  Arts  and  has  spent  the  time  in  Eu- 
rope in  travel  and  research. 

c’25 — Mrs,  Paul  McKinney  (Mahtilda 
Crismnn)  has  a fellowship  with  the  Jul- 
liard  Foundation  and  is  studying  piano 
with  Joseph  Lehvinne  in  New  York.  She 
continues  her  residence  in  Princeton. 
X.  J. 

’25— Lois  TeWinkle  is  assistant  in  zool- 
ogy at  Barnard  College  and  is  completing 
her  work  for  her  Ph.D.  in  zoology  at  Co- 
lumbia under  Dr.  J.  H.  McGregor,  who 
has  just  returned  from  Africa,  where  he 
had  been  on  a gorilla-hunting  expedition. 

'25— Professor  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Wetzel 
of  New  York  City,  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Martha  Lu- 
cille, to  Mr.  Elliott  Harmon  Pennell  of 
Brunswick,  Me.  Mr.  Pennell  is  a grad- 
uate of  Botvdoin  College  and  is  now  do- 
ing graduate  work  at  Columbia  University 
under  a university  fellowship. 

’25,  ex-'26— Howard  and  Ailleen  Well- 
man Shaw  have  a second  son,  Philip,  born 
in  June. 

’26— Miss  Jessie  May  Hoag  has  a teach- 
ing fellowship  in  mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

’26— Oliver  J.  Caldwell  is  teaching  at  tlie 
Harvey  School,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  “ Is 
coaching  some  athletic  teams,  the  glee 
clubs,  some  dramatics,  and  entertains 
groups  of  boys  in  his  room  every  night 
with  stories  of  bis  oriental  experiences.” 

'26— Frank  deVyver  is  back  in  Prince- 
ton doing  full-time  graduate  work  iu  Eco- 
nomics. lie  and  Marian  Roth  deVyver 
live  at  47  Murray  Place,  Princeton. 

’20— Winifred  A.  Johnson  is  now  nt  the 
library  of  tbo  Iowa  State  College.  Her 
address  Is  2121  Storm  Street,  Ames,  In. 

c’26— Helen  Louise  Johnson  was  married 
January  3 to  John  Windsor.  Mr.  Windsor 
is  a lawyer  lit  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Windsor  are  living  at  17  W.  4Stli  Street. 

’26— Maxine  V.  Lick  is  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  department  of  English  in 
Lincoln  high  school,  Cleveland. 

ex-’2P — Miss  Bessie  Mosher  is  teaching 
in  Jennings,  La.,  this  year. 

ex-’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  MacKin- 
non (Margaret  Spanton)  have  a daughter, 
Anne,  born  in  June.  They  are  living  in 
Cumberland,  Md. 

ex-’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elvin  Clark  (Mar- 
garet Hinkley)  have  a daughter,  Suzanne. 
They  are  living  at  1904  E.  70th  Street, 
Chicago. 

’26,  ’27— Roberts  Rugh  is  teaching  at 
Hunter  College  and  Columbia,  and  is 
studying  toward  a Ph.D.  in  zoology  at 
Columbia.  He  has  been  appointed  to 
assist  Dr.  Calkins  in  protozoology  at 
Woods  Hole  next  summer.  He  has  had 
three  short  scientific  papers  accepted  by 
Science,  the  American  Naturalist,  and  the 
Biological  Bulletin. 

Harriette  Sheldon  Rugh  is  a graduate 
student  in  child  psychology,  Columbia. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Rugh  is  attending  Nur- 
sery School  for  Children  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Teachers’  children. 

c’26— Elizabeth  Sinkford,  who  is  study- 
ing singing  with  Mrs.  Theodore  Taldt  in 
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the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York, 
was  married  November  29  to  Dr.  Alvin  G. 
Thornton  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

’27  Mary  Elizabeth  Beebe  was  married 
to  William  Sommerfield  on  November  30, 
1929,  at  the  bride’s  home  in  Lakeside! 
Ohio.  Mr.  Sommerfield  is  a student  in 
Western  Reserve  Medical  School.  Miss 
Beebe  is  curator  of  the  pathological 
museum  of  the  university.  They  are  now 
living  in  a cozy  small  apartment  not  far 
from  the  university. 

’27,  ’24-’27— Anthony  Cerveny  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Breckenridge  were  married  in 
Cleveland  on  February  15.  Paul  Lies  was 
a member  of  the  wedding  party,  as  best 
man. 

’27— Dorothy  Drennan  has  been  appoint- 
ed secretary  in  the  new  Centennial  Junior 
high  school,  Decatur,  111. 

’27,  ’29— Correction:  Miss  F.  Marion 

Howe  was  married  on  September  21st  at 
her  home  in  LeRoy,  Ohio,  to  Mr.  James 
Shearer.  They  are  living  at  GOO  E.  Mau- 
mee Street,  Angola,  Ind. 

c’27—  Mr.  Adam  Koegler  of  Bridgeport, 
Ohio,  announces  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  Margaret  Kathryn,  to  Mr.  Zack 
W.  Springer  on  November  2,  1929.  At 
home,  Brookham  Court,  Elm,  Grove,  W.  Va. 

’27,  ’28— Lester  Longman  and  Florence 
Brown  were  married  June  28  in  Portland, 
Me.,  Mr.  Longman  has  been  teaching 
in  the  art  department,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, during  the  winter  quarter.  He  ex- 
pects to  return  to  Princeton  for  continu- 
ation of  his  graduate  study  there. 

’27— Margaret  Noss  is  health  director  of 
the  Ilollidaysburg  public  schools,  Holli- 
daysburg,  Pa.  Her  teaching  address  is 
512  Wayne  Street,  Ilollidaysburg,  Pa.,  her 
home,  407  N.  Market  Street,  Kittanning, 
Pa. 

c'27— James  L.  Strachan  is  organist  and 
choirmaster  at  St.  Michaels  Cathedral  in 
Boise,  Ida. 

’27— Mary  Elizabeth  Smith  was  married 
to  Rudolf  R.  Siegfried  on  June  29,  1929. 
Mr.  Siegfried  is  a graduate  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  class  of  ’21, 
and  is  employed  with  the  General  Indus- 
tries Co.  of  Elyria,  Ohio.  The  couple  are 
making  their  home  at  120  Harrison  Street, 
Elyria,  Ohio. 

’27— Miss  Audrey  Wright  received  the 
two-year  professional  certificate  from  the 
Carola  Woerishoffer  Department  of  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  last 
June  and  is  now  pursuing  advanced 
studies  in  the  Graduate  Department  of 
Sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

'27-’28 — Miss  Lenore  Petit  is  assisting 
her  father  in  his  dental  ofllce  in  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex. 

c’28 — Miss  Sarah  Bache  gave  a piano 
recital  at  the  State  Teachers’  College  of 
Mayville,  N.  Dak.,  where  she  Is  teaching, 
on  February  3. 

c’28—  IOdy the  E.  Harris  is  supervisor  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  Junior 
High,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’28— Ronald  MacLennan  has  been  ap- 
pointed Teaching  Fellow  in  the  depart- 
ment o*f  zoology  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
fornla  at  Berkeley. 

’28— Miss  Genevieve  Wallace  and  her 
sister,  Abbe,  have  received  appointments 
by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  for  service 
as  teachers  in  Madura,  India.  Their  father 
and  mother  have  been  missionaries  under 
tills  same  board  for  twenty  years  and  are 
now  located  in  Madura,  where  Mr.  Wal- 
lace is  mission  treasurer.  Miss  Wallace 


has  been  a kindergarten  teacher  in  Stryk- 
ors  Lane  Community  Center,  New  York. 
Both  girls  were  born  in  South  India. 

’28— Elsa  Leopold  Watters  entertained  a 
few  Oberlinites  at  her  beautiful  new  home 
in  Shelby,  Ohio,  the  afternoon  of  February 
8,  in  honor  of  Mary  Lois  I-Iauschildt,  ’29, 
and  Alice  Sterling,  ’29,  who  were  spend- 
ing a week's  vacation  in  Ohio  after  six 
months  of  working  with  delinquent  girls 
on  Sleighton  Farm,  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  other  guests  were  Peg  Wilson,  Dot 
Stadelhofer,  Betty  Whitney  of  the  class 
of  ’28,  Elizabeth  Beebe  Sommerfield,  and 
Elberta  Watters  of  the  class  of  ’29,  and 
Allene  Hoagland  and  Betty  Tuckley  of 
’30.  Don  Raymond,  ’29,  was  there  also, 
but  he  and  “Andy”  Watters  had  their  own 
party  by  themselves. 

’28,  ’29— On  December  30,  1929,  Robert 
D.  Webster  and  Arline  B.  Flach  were 
married.  After  a short  trip  they  are  es- 
tablished in  Cincinnati  at  1325  Cypress 
Street.  Mr.  Webster  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

’2S — Dr.  IT.  Roger  Williams,  father  of 
Lucy  Ariel  Williams,  died  on  December 
5,  1929,  at  his  home  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  Dr.  Will- 
iams had  been  a practicing  physician  and 
an  outstanding  civic  worker  in  Mobile 
for  thirty  years. 

’29— Mr.  A.  L.  Dudley  of  Henrietta  an- 
nounces the  engagement  of  his  daughter, 
Grace  Elizabeth,  to  Mr.  John  Ferguson 
Robertson  of  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson is  a graduate  of  Andover  Academy 
and  Yale  University,  and  a member  of  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  and  Alpha  Pi  Sigma  fra- 
ternities. He  is  a mining  engineer  with 
the  Cedar  Bluff  Quarry  at  Princeton,  Ky. 

’29— Margaret  Edgar  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Tlughbert  Landram  at  a 
breakfast  January  24  at  the  home  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  J.  Herbert  Nichols.  Mr. 
Landram  is  a student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre- 
tary in  California.  The  marriage  will  take 
place  in  August. 

h’29— Walter  Sherman  Gifford,  president 
of  the  American  Telephone  & Telegraph 
Co.,  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1905,  has  been 
elected  chief  marshal  to  lead  the  Harvard 
alumni  at  commencement  next  June.  The 
election  took  place  at  the  January  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Association,  held  at  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Boston.  Mr.  Gifford  is  the  author 
of  “ Pensions,  Charity,  and  Old  Age,”  in 
the  February  Atlantic  Monthly. 

’29— Miss  Rachel  A.  Gray  is  teaching 
English  in  the  Senior  high  school  of  Mad- 
ison, Ohio,  the  second  semester. 

’29— The  current  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
of  Bibliography  carries  the  first  part  of 
a bibliography  of  Bertrand  Russell,  by 
Gertrude  Jacob.  The  second  part  will 
appear  in  the  coming  issue.  The  article 
is  entitled,  Bertrand  Russell,  an  Essay 
Toward  a Bibliography. 

'29— Lola  Miller,  since  January  1,  has 
been  teaching  public  school  music  lu  the 
Selina  School  of  Fordsou.  Her  home  ad- 
dress is  7352  Dexter  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

c’29— Helen  Purdy  was  married  to  Mr. 
Edward  E.  Tryban  of  DuQuoin,  111.,  the 
latter  part  of  August,  1929. 

'29— Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Ralston,  dean  of 
women  at  the  State  Teachers’  College, 
Clarion,  Pa.,  announces  the  engagement 
of  her  daughter,  Beatrice,  to  Mr.  Maurice 
Hooter,  also  of  Clarion.  Mr.  Iieeter  is  a 
graduate  of  Penn  State,  class  of  ’27. 

’29— M.  Sadayasu  Is  on  the  staff  of  the 
“ Japanese  American  News,”  published  in 
San  Francisco.  His  address  is  650  Ellis 
Street. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Hampton 
Amherst,  Mass.,  Lord  Jeffery 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  President 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Southern 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Bethlehem 
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Detroit,  Mich.,  Book-Cadillac 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Winfield-Scott 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Californian 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  Weldon 
Jacksonville,  Fla., 

George  Washington 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Proenix 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Lincoln 
Miami,  Fla.,  Ta-Miami 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nicolett 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 

Woodrow  Wilson 


New7  Haven,  Conn,  Taft 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Monteleone 
New  York,  N.  Y., 

Fraternityy  Clubs  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Warwick 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Westbury 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Oakland 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Schenley 
Providence,  R.  I., 

Providence-Biltmore 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Powers 
St.  Louis,  Mo., 

New  Hotel  Jefferson 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  St.  James 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Palace 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Jermyn 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Dessert 
Sptingfield,  111.,  St.  Nicholas 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse 
Urbana,  III.,  Urbana-Lincoln 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Willard 
WilkesBarre,  Pa., 
Mellow-Sterling 


If  you  travel  to  any  extent  you  should  have 
in  your  possession  at  all  times  an  introduction 
card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alum- 
ni Hotels... It  is  yours  for  the  asking... It 
assures  courteous  attention  to  your  wants  and 
an  extra  bit  of  consideration  that  frequently 
means  much. 

Your  alumni  association  is  participating  in 
the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  Plan  and 
has  a voice  in  its  efforts  and  policies.  At  each 
alumni  hotel  is  an  index  of  resident  alumni  for 
your  convenience  in  looking  up  friends  when 
traveling.  Other  desirable  features  are  in- 
cluded. 

If  you  wish  an  introduction  card  to  the  man- 
agers of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels,  write 
to  your  Alumni  Secretary  or  use  the  coupon. 


intercollegiate  ALUMNI  EXTENTION  SERVICE,  Inc. 

369  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENTION  SERVICE,  369  Lington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Kindly  send  me  an  Introduction  Card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels. 


Name College Year 

Address 
City 


State 


' I "'HE  value  of  group  judgment  has  often  been  demon- 
strated  but  nowhere  so  definitely  as  in  the  manage- 
ment of  trusts  by  this  company.  It  multiplies  oppor- 
tunities for  reviewing  decisions  and  avoiding  errors. 

In  its  hands  you  may  be  assured  the  resources  that 
guard  your  loved  ones  will  be  as  wisely  preserved  and 
safely  invested  as  the  combined  judgment  of  many  tried 
and  true  men  can  insure.  No  salesman  of  doubtful 
stocks  will  raid  the  fund;  extravagance  will  not  ruin  it; 
business  inexperience  will  not  waste  it. 


This  and  many  other  phases  of  trusteeship  are  described 
in  a handily  indexed  new  booklet  “Unusual  Group  Judg- 
ment” which  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


